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A NEAPOLITAN MAYTIME FESTIVAL: CELEBRATING THE PATRON SAINT OF THE CITY, 


Drawn By Gexxnaro Amato, ovr Specitat Artist at Napres. 


Nearly every Neapolitan family has among tts names that of Gennaro (Latin —-Fanuartus), tn honour of one of the first Christian bishops, who was martyred tn the year 305 

under Diecletian. Jt is said that the martyr’s blood ts preserved to this day tn two little jars, and that three times a year—the first Sunday in May, the roth cf September, 

and the 16th of December—it liquefies. The so-called miracle takes place on the first Sunday tn May in the beautiful church of St. Claire, Naples. Before the high altar 
ts a colossal bust of the patron saint, within the head of which, tradition says, Gennaro’s skull reposes. A curious feature of the festival is the setting free of birds. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY 1.. F. AUSTIN, 

Professor Goldwin Smith has written in the Sfectator 
a striking letter on the evils of the party system. ‘If 
a man,’’ he says, ‘‘ being asked to devise a Constitution 
for a new-born community, should propose to divide 
the citizens permanently into two factions, for ever 
struggling against each other for the possession of 
power and place by such arts as faction invariably 
uses, each of them always doing its utmost to make 
government impossible in, the hands of its rival, he 
would hardly be thought sane.’’ And yet the system 
is worked in every civilised country by sane people, 
countries treating the normal supply of two 
factions as old-fashioned, and regaling themselves 
with a larger number. Does anybody know how 
many parties there are in Austria and Hungary ? 
‘There will always be two sides to every political 
question,’’ says the Sfecfatfor. With the present com- 
position of parties even in this old country, I should 
say there were often half-a-dozen sides. One great 
question of immediate interest, as I gather from the 
experts, has six sides, which may be enumerated thus: 
(1 and 2) the Government and Opposition sides; (3) 
the statesmanlike side; (4) the teetotal side; (5) the 
publican’s side; (6) the side the Irish party may take 
to bother the Government or the Opposition, or both. 
When you consider the sub-divisions of which side 
number three is capable, the resources of the party 
system for the production of lively chaos can scarcely 
be overestimated. 


some 


But, as the SZecfator asks, what is the alter- 
native? If you have one set of men in office, this 
must be very displeasing to another set. Professor 
Goldwin Smith inclines to the maxim, ‘‘ Whate’er is 
best administered is best,’’ and wonders why the 
official set cannot content themselves with admini- 
stration instead of legislating. Even if that were 
possible the other set would still urge the country to 
change its administrators. The belief of unemployed 
politicians that they alone can manage the public 
departments is heroic. I see it every day in all the 
majesty of the fixed idea. It is not the ordinary party 
spirit, so aptly illustrated by the anecdote of the little 
‘Tory girl who said to her mother: ‘‘ Did Mr. Gladstone 
grow wicked, mamma, or was he born so?’”’ It is a 
sublime egoism. You hear it say, ‘‘ Whate’er is best 
administered is best. Most true: if it be administered 
by me.’’ That devotior to the public service makes it 


imperative to turn out the other fellows at any cost. 
How is Professor Goldwin Smith going to ensure to 
any set of administrators the undisturbed enjoyment 
of office amidst the acquiescence of their countrymen ? 


Shakspere’s Birthday is a queer stimulus to enthusiasm. 
In the usual flood of oratory that surges over him, you 
will find the usual assumption that the poet who was for 
all time is exclusively for our time, for our standards 
of taste and ethics. His strictly Elizabethan quality, 
above all, his serene tolerance of human nature, are 
either ignored or denied and attributed to somebody 
else. It is quite certain that no genius, however great, 
would be permitted in our day to paint the exceeding 
breadth of Falstaff. So a learned advocate, discoursing 
to the Savage Club on the Birthday, proclaimed the 
dogma that Shakspere is free from ‘‘ coarseness.’’ It 
follows either that Falstaff is distinguished by ‘ purity 
of feeling,’’ or that Shakspere did not make him. For 
which theory will the learned advocate hold a brief ? 
Garrick, when he had mutilated ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale,’’ 
wrote this remarkable couplet— 

"Lis my chief joy, my hope, my only plan, 
To lose no drop of that immortal man. 

Falstaff is a pretty strong drop, and must be taken or 
cannot be disguised in any solution of 
modern propriety. If the learned advocate will not have 
him, he must make the best shift he can in the litera- 
ture which survives speeches at the Savage Club and 
addresses to the British jury. 


rejected; he 


There was no Birthday oratory of real note except 
Mr. William Archer’s speech at Birmingham. He said 
that the worthiest tribute to Shakspere would be a living 
Knglish drama; an opinion which should be digested 
by enthusiasts who think they serve Shakspere best by 
despising the modern stage. Mr, Archer has fought 
manfully against that spirit for many years. He has 
never made it the function of dramatic criticism to 
disparage the theatre, the actor, and the audience. He 
is a man of letters with wide accomplishments ; but it 
never occurs to him, in writing about the play and its 
interpreters, that he is condescending to the small beer 
of pitiful atoms, It does not strike him that dramatic 
illusion is a vulgar kind of hypnotism, or that zsthetic 
pleasure is any more humiliating in a theatre than in 
a concert-room or a picture-gallery. Since Lamb no 
writer has loved the drama with a more genuine 
passion, or done it more loyal service. Some of us 
have smiled now and then at Mr. Archer’s zeal; but 
J think we more reason to envy his steadfast 
devotion to an ideal, As he said at Birmingham, the 


have 


state of the English drama just now is not brilliant ; 
but whatever criticism can do for its interests will be 
done by his sympathetic method, and not by the policy 
of suggesting that the drama is a childish toy, rather 
beneath the notice of intellectual persons. 


Why does the Elizabethan Stage Society fondly 
imagine that its mission is to present Shakspere’s 
plays ‘‘after the manner of his time’’? What that 
manner was it is impossible to say; but, as near as 
one can guess, it was not in the least like the manner 
of the Elizabethan Stage Society. For instance, Shak- 
spere’s heroines in his day were played by boys. As 
Mr. William Poel would not dream of asking us to 
accept a boy Juliet or a boy Beatrice now, why keep 
up this figment about the manner of Shakspere’s time ? 
What he thought of the Juliets and Portias in his 
company nobody knows-—not even the-people who dis- 
cover cryptograms in Bacon. Colley Cibber, who knew 
Stephen Hammerton, ‘‘a beautiful woman actor,’’ and 
Kynaston, a great pet with fashionable ladies because 
he was such a charming girl, surmises that Shakspere 
drew Ophelia and Desdemona very gentle and. subdued, 
so as not to overtax the feminine accomplishments of 
his boys. He might as well have said that Beatrice was 
drawn for a boy because she is so saucy. Just think 
of Kynaston, the ladies’ pet, singing heigho for a 
husband! Clearly Shakspere did not write for his 
actors ; for his women, even when they go masquerading 
as men, ‘‘ turning two mincing steps into a manly 
stride,’ sacrifice no jot of their womanhood to the 
manner of the time, which Mr. Poel would have in 
his keeping. 


The Elizabethan Stage Society has a passion for 
dispensing with scenery and stage accessories. Shak- 
spere apparently did not rise to this great ideal, for he 
bewailed his military equipment for Agincourt, and in 
‘* King Henry VIII.’’ he used cannon, which set fire to 
the theatre. In the church scene of ‘*‘ Much Ado” 
Mr. Poel introduces an altar; but he will not let 
Benedick have his arbour in the orchard. If we are 
to imagine the orchard, why not imagine the altar ? 
When I saw ‘Much Ado” at Burlington House the 
other afternoon, poor Benedick had to sit on the steps 
leading to the stage, and pretend that he was in the 
arbour, while the confederates, telling each other tara- 
diddles how Beatrice was dying of love, had to pretend 
that they could not see him. Oddest pretence of all 
that this is the austerity of true homage to Shakspere, 
who gains in dignity by such mishandling! 


The Lord Chamberlain’s Office seems to be the Home of 
Humour. It is said to have issued a circular to theatrical 
managers, requiring them to submit ‘‘ gags and encore 
verses ’’ for the Lord Chamberlain’s approval. Now, the 
encore. verse is the spontaneous trifle which Mr. Rutland 
Barrington knocks off in his dressing-room as he glances 
through the evening papers. Something in the night’s 
news takes his fancy; he slips it deftly into rhyme, 
and sings it ten minutes later. How is the Lord 
Chamberlain to be consulted about this masterpiece ? 
Mr. Huntley Wright has an inspiration for a ‘ gag.’’ 
It comes upon him without warning, and he utters it 
in the rollicking frenzy of the moment. How is he to 
rehearse this to the Lord Chamberlain? Now you 
see the departmental joke! The Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office says to itself, ‘‘ These professional funny folks are 
not in it with me. Ha! Who’s got the laugh now ?”’ 


But the resources of the comedian are not exhausted. 
Mr. Huntley Wright might come down to the foot- 
lights and say, with a mournful expression: ‘‘1 thought 
of a beautiful ‘gag’ a few minutes ago, but I mustn’t 
speak it.’’ Disappointed Audience: ‘‘ Why not ?”’ 
Mr. Huntley Wright: ‘‘ Well, you see, as soon as it 
came into my head I jumped into my motor - car— 
always keep a motor-car at the stage-door for this job— 
and tore off to the Lord Chamberlain’s private residence. 
He was at dessert, but I bounced into the dining-room 
and said I hadn’t a moment to lose, so would he please 
give his official sanction to this beautiful gag. And 
would you believe it, it killed him! He died of laugh- 
ing, and with his last breath he said, ‘I forbid it, 
Huntley—it won’t do for the public!’ So nice of him to 
call me Huntley with his dying voice! I shall never 
forget it. There he was a corpse, all among the 
almonds and raisins, and my beautiful gag had killed 
him, and so I respect his sacred wishes.’’ This, I fancy, 
would recapture the laugh from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office. 


The censorship of our stage is apt to be fussy. No 
playgoer, to my knowledge, has been struck by the 
indiscretions of ‘‘ gags and encore verses.’’ These 
inspirations may not always be brilliant ; but the notion 
that they need the kind of supervision which will 
extinguish them does injustice to the universal decorum. 
If the Lord Chamberlain wants to know how decorous 
we are, he should disguise -himself and make a round 
of the minor music-halls. I have found them schools 
of manners, where the heart is in the right place, and 
the ‘‘gags and ** are garlands on the 


encore verses 
altar of England, home, and béauty. 


THE NEW CARLYLE LETTERS. 


The evil spirit of controversy that has’ of late haunted 
so indecently the memory of the Carlyles has been 
of set purpose excluded by Mr. Alexander Carlyle 
from the volumes which complete his editorial labours 
in the correspondence of the historian and his wife. 
“The New Letters of Thomas Carlyle’’ (John Lane) 
end the ‘‘ Epistolary Autobiography ’’ begun by the 
publication of the Early Letters, and form a sequel to 
the ‘‘ Letters of Thomas Carlyl-’’ published under the 
editorship of Professor Norton. Most of the letters in 
the collection now before us are addressed to Carlyle’s 
mother, his wife, his brothers Alexander and John, and 
his sister, Mrs. Aitken. That they afford the most 
intimate revelation of his inner self is almost a foregone 
conclusion ; but their most remarkable feature is the 
extraordinary fidelity of their resemblance to his great 
works. The trend of the thought, the turn of phrase, 
the informing Gezs¢, declare every other passage th 
cousin german of some memorable period in ‘‘Sartor’’ or 
the ‘‘Heroes’’: these chiefly, but the ever-present vision 
and moralising on this earthly Phantasm proclaim the 
creator of the fierce poem of Revolution, or the restorer 
of Oliver and Frederick the Great. 


No attentive student of Carlyle will be surprised to 
find in these letters fuller assurance of the Sage’s 
abounding humanity, his tenderness even. Whatever be 
the truth about his domestic sorrows, it is manifest 
that he was devoted to his wife. Either that, or he 
was an epistolary hypocrite where Mrs. Carlyle was con- 
cerned ; and the latter hypothesis is absurd. She is 
his ‘‘dear Goody,’’ ‘‘dear bairn,’’ ‘‘thou dear Goody 
of me’’; and her distress, mental or physical, is his 
also. But the root of bitterness is not disguised — nay, 
rather, it is boldly and playfully acknowledged: ‘It 
is a tolerably good sign of me, when I long to have 
loved ones near me, especially sharp tempered wives.”’ 
There the matter should rest. They adored each other ; 
they rasped each other’s nerves—no_ inconceivable 
situation. Regarding the charges of ill- usage on 
Carlyle’s part, the editor in a line or two consigns 
them to the region of myth, and leaves these new 
letters to supply the defence. It is ample. 


More valuable, however, than as affording mere 

sidelights on an unprofitable question is the use to 
which the collection may be put as an embryology 
of Carlyle’s works. Here we see them all in the 
making ; here in favoured instances we trace the very 
root of the Idea. The Cromwell documents may be 
‘*jumbling, drowsy, endless stupidities—’’ 
Yet I say to myself a Great Man does lie buried under 
this waste continent of cinders, and a Great Action: canst 
thou not wzbury them, present them visible, and so help, as 
it were, in the creation of them? We shall see. 


How fierce a struggle all work was to him, and 
particularly this work on Oliver, the letters leave no 
room to doubt. Everything short of a Book, and 
that one on which literal agony and bloody sweat have 
been expended, he holds in contempt. His reviews and 
articles he regards as ‘‘ worth nothing except the money 
they bring.’’ At one point he declares his lectures 
‘‘trash.’’? But the admirable thing about this corre- 
spondence is its revelation of a far less morose Carlyle 
than we are accustomed to figure to ourselves. Here 
we have a man who is often able to rejoice in the world 
as he finds it, when he has had enough horse-exercise 
to keep him fairly ‘‘eupeptic’’; a man of friends, too, 
and one who can greet even the least likely caller with 
an even and—who shall deny ?—something of a genial 
front. Among casual visitors, who should appear one 
day at Cheyne Row but Count d’Orsay. Here, surely, 
if ever, was a peg for ‘‘ clothes philosophy.’’ But of that 
not a word. ‘lrue Thomas looks him through and 
through, finds something redeeming in the man, takes 
the visit of this ‘‘ Phoebus Apollo of Dandyism’’ as 
‘‘the strangest compliment of all ’’— 

Withal a rather substantial fellow at bottom, by no means 
without insight, without fun, and a sort of rough sarcasm rather 
striking out of such a porcelain figure: he said, in looking at 
Shelley’s bust, in his French accent: “Ah! It is one of those 
faces who weesh to swallow their chin.” .. . He admired ‘the 
fine epic,’’ etc., etc., hoped I would call soon and see Lady 
Blessington withal.... Jane laughed for two days at the 
contrast of my plaid dressing-gown, bilious iron countenance, 
and this Paphian apparition. 


There are three other glimpses of d’Orsay. Once Carlyle 
‘‘dined at d’Orsaydom or Blessingtondom. . . Ccuntess 
B. I did not fall in love with; ah no, tho’ she is smart, 
good-humoured, blandishing, an e/der/y wild Irish girl.’’ 

To John Sterling, of course, there are frequent 
epistles. He had, about the time the letters begin, 
to go into enforced exile in quest of health, and 
Carlyle took the separation badly. During his absence 
abroad, Sterling finished his ‘* Strafford,’’ and sent the 
manuscript to Chelsea for judgment. The verdict was 
very candid. It was to be indeed a vere-dictum, said 
the Sage, with etymological waggings of the head 
and an acute accent upon the verve. Sterling was 
accordingly told that he had not rightly got hold of 
Strafford and his times, but nevertheless it was likely 
enough to be readable when handsomely set out in 
type. Yet over the wisdom of printing it at all Carlyle 
was dubious—more dubious, perhaps, in writing than 
in thought. Browning also was favoured with honest 
criticism of ‘‘ Sordello ’’ and ‘‘ Pippa Passes.’’ There is 
more than a hint that the poet was unpardonably obscure, 
and that he must mend that fault. At the same time 
he is reminded that his gift is worth cultivating. And 
so they became friends. Tennyson flits across the 
pages, and familiar reports of his visits to Cheyne Row 
are corroborated and strengthened by the first mention 
of him— 

Alfred is a right hearty talker, and one of the powerfullest 
smokers 1 have ever worked along with in that department. 

Engrossing as are these and such-like glimpses of 
friendship with the great, it is the letters of Carlyle 
and his mother that remain the most sacred and 
moving contribution to these admirable volumes. 
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THE WAR: AN EXPERT COMMENTARY. 
BY R. N. 


‘ All quiet on the Yalu’’; the same information comes 
from St. Petersburg as from Tokio, but there can be 
little doubt that the quiet is of that nature that portends 
trouble, the calm which precedes the storm. Once 
again the interest has shifted to the Korean frontier, 
where the outposts of the belligerents are in touch, and 
where skirmishes of a minor character are of almost 
daily occurrence. Apparently the Russians have made 
up their minds to test the strength of their opponents 
hereabouts, and it is the impending campaign on the 
mainland which must tax the resources of Japan and 
the skill of her military leaders to the utmost. 

It is almost unnecessary to point out that the 
Russians have not got an ideal position for defence in 
this place, since the right flank is liable to be turned 
from the sea, and the base, at Liau- Yang, is a long 
way to the rear, with communication over difficult 
roads. The reported movements of Cossacks on the 
right flank of the Japanese are exceedingly problem- 
atical. The possibility of a force advancing by the 
valley of the Tumen has already been discussed in this 
column and dismissed as a mere newspaper cavard flown 
for home consumption by the semi-official agencies. The 
appearance of a Japanese squadron in the neighbourhood 
of Possiet Bay would as speedily explode it again as on 
the occasion of Admiral Kamimura’s visit in March last. 
If there is one thing more obvious about the Japanese 
arrangements than another it is their completeness in the 
matter of detail; and if the commanders of the Russian 
troops are not more enterprising, active, and alert than 
their brethren of the sea forces, then more humiliation 
is surely in store for the great Muscovite Empire. 

It would not be well, however, to speculate on any- 
thing of the kind. The failure of the fleet is due in 
main to a lack of perception of naval requirements on 
the part of the authorities, but it has never been 
charged against Russia that she.had failed to realise 
the needs and uses of her army. 

We are as yet without any trustworthy estimate of 
the numbers of the Russians in the neighbourhood of 
the Yalu, but it has been calculated that at least 
50,000 men are needed for the defence of the position. 
Of these, 15,000 are wanted for what may be called 
protection for the sea-front. The tactical disposition 
of the defenders is said to be based on the carrying 
capacity of the Japanese transports, estimated at 
something less than 50,000 soldiers. And as the trans- 
ports take about fourteen days to make the passage 
from the home ports, the notion is that during this 
period opportunity will be given to concentrate against 
the first arrivals and beat them before their comrades 
arrive on the scene of action. According to Colonel 
Vannovsky, lately a Russian military attaché at Tokio, 
the Japanese Generals Kuroki and Oku, who command 
on the Yalu, cannot be expected to do ‘“‘ anything extra- 
ordinary’’; but at least they are not likely to play into 
the enemy’s hands in this fashion. The Japanese military 
chiefs must be credited with appreciating the value of 
concentration quite as much as their antagonists 

At length there is fresh news of the Vladivostok 
squadron. It has been reported at sea, and its tor- 
pedo-boats have destroyed a small Japanese vessel. 
It is a really marvellous matter that no more has been 
essayed by this fine squadron of cruisers. — Effect- 
ively handled by a smart, active, and enterprising officer, 
it should have made its presence felt long before 
this. That it has not done so is another indication of 
the ineptitude that has characterised naval authority 
in Russia. In the opinion of many expert observers, 
there is still a chance to save some of the faster 
vessels of the Port Arthur fleet by a combined move- 
ment with the Vladivostok division. Perhaps Admiral 


Skrydloff may attempt something of the kind, but to 
do so he must be given the control of both forces. 
A threatened attack from the northern port would 


certainly lead to a weakening of Togo’s fleet, and 
then the opportunity might arise for the speedier vessels 
to make a run from Port Arthur. But they must have 
colliers stationed somewhere to meet them, and the 
Vladivostok ships must be apprised of the rendezvous 
chosen for a junction. If the Vladivostok division does 
not do something soon they may expect to be shut up 
in port as their friends have been, for the islands at 
the entrance to thé harbour can be occupied and the 
vessels rendered useless to Russia. 








FAR LIAM E-N-Y. 

Mr. Akers-Douglas introduced the Licensing Bill, 
embodying the principle of compensation recommended 
by the Royal Commission. The particular method 
adopted by the Government gave rise to lively dissen- 
sions. It is proposed that licenses extinguished on 
public grounds shall carry compensation calculated on 
the difference between the value of the licensed premises 
and the value without the license. The compensation 
shall be provided out of a fund raised by graduated 
duties on the licensed houses in every district. Quarter 
Sessions shall control this fund, and decide upon the 
extinction of licenses. There was a warm debate on 
the first reading. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said 
the Opposition would resist the Bill at every stage. 

On the second reading of the Aliens Immigration 
Bill, Sir Charles Dilke moved an amendment with a 
view to safeguard the interests of the political refugee. 
It was denied by the Government that the Bill would 
affect the right of the refugee of that type. It was 
meant to exclude criminals and paupers. ‘This view was 
supported on the Liberal benches by Mr. Henry Norman 


and Mr. Sydney Buxton, but denounced by Mr. John 
Burns. The second reading was carried by a majority 
of 124. 


Sir William Anson brought in a Bill to indemnify 
school managers who were deprived of the education 
rate by local authorities. This measure is aimed at 
the Welsh County Councils. On April 26 the Govern- 
ment narrowly escaped defeat on a ‘‘snap”’ division 
on the Income Tax, 
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Prick One Sutiitine (by Post, 1s. 3d.). 
THE SKETCH OFFICE, 197% STRAND, W.C. 
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HARWICH 


RITISH AIL >OU 
B M Rk 


HOOK OF HOLLAND — QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND 
AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. Daily (Sundays included) at 
8.30 p.m. from Liverpool Street Station. ACCELERATED SERVICE 
TO BERLIN, LEIPSIC, DRESDEN, VIENNA, AND MUNICH. 
THROUGH CARRIAGES and RESTAURANT CARS between the 
Hook of Holland, Berlin, Cologne, and Bale. 
ANTWERP for Brussels and The Ardennes every Week-day at 8 40 p m., from 
-iverpool Street Station. 


DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands, Restaurant 
Car between York and Harwich. 


R° YAL 


The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are Twin-Screw Vessels lighted 
throughout by Electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 


HAMBURG, by G. S. N. Co.’s Steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


ESBJERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the Royal Danish Mail Steamers of the 
U.S.S. Co. of Copenhagen. Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturday. 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL STREET HOTEL, adjoins the London Terminus. 
Particulars of H. C. AMENDT, Manager. 








LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 





IMPORTANT TRAIN ACCELERATIONS 


between 
LONDON (Euston), MANCHESTER, and LIVERPOOL, 
Commencing MONDAY, MAY 2 


EUSTON to MANCHESTER in 3} hours. 


A new Luncheon Car Express, running without a stop to Crewe, will leave Euston at 
12.1O noon, ac ore Manchester ondon Road) at 3.50pm.. and Liverpool \ Lime 
a at 4.5 p-0 

The 5.30 p. a: Dining Car Express will be accelerated to arrive Liverpool (lime Street) 
at 9.15 p.m., and will not convey passengers for Manchester. 

A new Dining Car Express will leave Euston at 6 p.m., calling at Stockport only, 


arriving at Manchester London Road) at 9.30 p.m. performing the journey in 3% hours. 
‘he 12 noon Luncheon Car Express from Man oy a (London Road will leave at 
12 10 noon, and be accelerated to arrive at Euston at 4 


"The 2 p.m. Express from Live _ ol (Lime Street) ‘will leave at 2. and be 
accelerated to arrive Euston at 6.15 p. 

The 2.10 p.m. oe xpress from Mz fichester (London Road) will be 
E a ins at 6.15 p. 

2 4.5 p. mm, 
E uston at 810 p.m. 
The 4.15 p.m. Dining Car Express from Manchester (London Road) will leave at 

4.10 p.m.. call at Stockport only, and arrive Euston 7.40 p.m., performing the journey in 

¢ hours. . 

SUNDAYS.—The 5.30 p.m. Dining Car Express from Euston on Sundays will leave at 
6 p.m., arriving Manchester (London Road) at 9.45 p.m., and Liverpool (Lime Street 
at ro p. 


5 pm. 
accelerated to arrive 


Dining Car Express from Lime Street will be accelerated to arrive 


LONDON (Euston) AND 


TRAIN AND 
Via GREENORE. 
The 6.30 p.m., Euston to Holyhead. will leave at 7.30 p.m., arriving Holyhead 1.15 a.m. 
Passengers will arrive Greenore 6 a.m., and Belfast 7.40 a.m. . the Service be ing improved 
by an hour and ten minutes on the throughout journey from London to Belfast. 
“he 6.30 Pi m.. Belfast to Greenore. will leave at 6.45 p.m., and the 8.10 p.m, Steamer, 
Greenore to iolyhe: ad. will leave at 8.20 p.m.. connecting with the -m. Sleeping Car 
Express from Holyhead, which will be accelerated to arrive Euston 7.30 a.m. 


BELFAST. 


ACCELERATED BOAT SERVICE. 


Vid FLEETWOOD. 
The 5.30 p.m. Express from Euston, instead of the 5.35 p.m. 
for Fleetwood, and Belfast and Ireland vid Fleetwood. 
The 5.45 a.m. Express from Fleetwood (in connection with the 8.30 p.m. Steamer from 
Belfast) will call at Warrington to set down passengers from Ireland. and be accelerated to 
arrive Euston 10.50 a.m. os 


will convey passengers 


FURTHER TRAIN ALTERATIONS. 


The 10.15 a.m., Euston to Crewe, will call at Northampton in 
ore Ages, 
he 12.5 noon Express, Euston to Birmingham and to Manchester via Stoke, 
at 12.15 noon. 
Sod Express Train will leave Euston at 12.10 noon for Chester and Birkenhead. 
5 p.m., Euston to oe »y, will travel vid Weedon instead of vid Northampton, and 
call at iisworth and Weedor 
2 5.35 p-m., Euston va Cc rewe, &c.. will travel vid Northampton, 
at Stafford in addition to present stoppages. 

The 5.30 p.m., Euston to Crewe, will convey a carriage for Buxton. which will be 
slipped at Nuneaton, and the Buxton « arriage on the 5.35 p.m. from Euston will be 
discontinuec 

he 6.30 Pp. m., London to Rugby and Stafford, will be discontinued 

The 7 p.m., E ‘uston to Birmingham and Wolverhampton, will call at Rugby in addition 
to present stoppages 

May 1904. 


addition to present 


will leave 


and call there and 


FREDERICK HARRISON, General Manayer. 





RAILWAY. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 


GREENORE (CARLINGFORD LOUGH, IRELAND). 


Excellent OTT aE is provided “ the LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY'S HOTEL at GREINORE, the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of which fon coo completed. Conveniently arranged Bungalows have 
erected in a pleasant situation facing Carlingford Lough. 

GOLF LINKS (18HOLE COURSE) and Club House have also been provided by 
the Company, and of these RESIDENTS IN THE HOTELL HAVE FREE USk. Full 
pension from 70s. per week. 


also been 


Passengers with Through Tickets between England and the North of Ireland are 
allowed to break the journey at Greenore. 


Euston Station, 1904. FREDERICK HARRISON, General Manager. 





LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILW AY. 
7IRST CLASS CHEAP DAY RETURN TICKETS.— 


BRIGHTON, from Victoria, SUNDAYS at 11.0 a.m, (Pullman Limited), Fare tres. ; 
also at 11.5 am. & 12.15 p.m., rst. Cl 10s.; Pullman, 128, WEE DAYS at 105 am., 
Pullman 12s. Siwilar tickets to Worthing by these Trains. 

EAST BOU RNE.—From Victoria, Sundays, 9.25 a.m., rt CL, & 11.15 a.m Pullman. 
Week-days 9.50 a.m., 1st Cl. & Pullman, Day Keturn Ticket ts, tos. ast Cl. ; ras. Pullman 

SXHILL (10s.) & HASTINGS (10s. 6d.) Sundays, from Victoria & London 

Bridge 9. Bridge 9.95 8 a.m., ist Cl 


GPRING “SEASON ON * THE SOUTH COAST.— Cheap 
Day Return Tickets (1, 2, 3 Class) Week-days to Brighton, Worthing. Littlehampton, 
Bognor, Seaford, Eastbourne, Bexhill & Hastings. Also WEEK-END TICKETS every 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday to these places, and to Pe y poenge and the Isle of Wight. 
Details of Supt. of the Line, Brighton Railway, London Briage Terminus. 


O.P.L. ES 


CRUISES 
The Orient-Pacific 





SU NNY 








IN LANDS. 


Line will despatch the twin-screw steamer ‘* ORONTES,” 
go23 tons’ register, 


To MOROCCO, BALEARIC ISLANDS, ALGERIA, &c., 


London May 20, visiting TANGIER, PALMA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 
and VIGO, arriving back in London June 4. 


From 


l 5 DAYS for 15 guineas aud upwards. 
— { F. GREEN and CC } Ilead Office 
auagers | ANDERSON, ANDE RSON, and CO Fenchurch Avenue. 


For PASSAGE “Ad ue E, #.C., 


or to West 
P & () STEAM 
. . . 6000 tons; 
will leave on her first Pleasure Cruise to NORWAY 
in the first week of July. 
For particulars apply to the Company's West-End Office, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


apply to the latter firm at 5, FENCHURCII 
End Branch Office: 28, COCKSPUR STRLI 


- V ECTIS,” 


and the FAR NORTH 





YACHT 


6000 h.p., 


BELL ro om DS KM. Y. 


te HURC H 
Established 1570. 
MEARS & STAINBANK, 
34, Whitechapel Road, London, E. 


HEALTH 





I] ARROGATE.- 


World-renowned Mineral Springs (over 80). 
Finest Baths in Europe. Hydrotherapy of every description 
Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery tks and Drives. 
Varied Entertainments daily in new Kursa:l 
BATIS 


DELIGHTFUL RESORT. 





HARROGATE, 


Illustrated Pamphlet and all details from Manager, ROYAL 


HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. EE, MOSS. 

TWICE DAILY. at 2and 8 p.m 


] ONDON 


BRILLIANCE, 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
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THE WORLD'S NEWS. 


His Majesty’s second visit to 
Ireland since his accession 
began on April 26. Accom- 
panied by the Queen and 
Princess Victoria, the King left London on the after- 
noon of April 25, proceeding to Holyhead by the 
London and North-Western Railway. At Holyhead 
the Victoria and Albert was -in waiting, and their 
Majesties, after receiving addresses from the local 
officials, went on board the yacht, which sailed about 
six the next morning. The V7ctorta and Albert was 
escorted by the Zancaster and Funo, and the.torpedo- 
boat destroyers “Foyle, Contest, Leven, and Thorn 
were in attendance.’ About eight o’clock the V7ctorza 
and Albert dropped anchor off Kingstown Harbour, 
while a royal salute was fired from the war-ships. 
The crossing was fairly smooth, though a fresh breeze 
was blowing. Shortly after half-past nine o’clock, 
the Duke of Connaught and the Lord Lieutenant went 
out in a pinnace to the royal yacht and formally bade 
their Majesties welcome to Ireland. -When the King and 
Queen landed at Kingstown addresses were presented, 
and the royal visitors proceeded at once to Punchestown, 
where they witnessed the races held under the auspices of 
the Kildare Hunt Club. The royal party lunched in the 
new apartments at the grand stand. At Naas addresses 
were presented by the 

Urban District Council. In 

the evening their Majesties 

reached Dublin. 


THE KING’s IRISH 
VISIT. 


There is 

no: rest for 

royal per- 

sonages on 

their visits 

to other royal houses, and 

event succeeded event in 

even quicker succession 

than usual during the _ 

Prince and Princess’s visit eee 
to the Emperor’ Francis THE LATE SIR WILLIAM 
Joseph at Vienna. On DOMVILLE, BART., C.B., 
the second day of their 
brief sojourn, their Royal 
Highnesses visited St. Stephen’s Church and the treasure 
of the Holy Roman and Austrian Emperors in the Burg. 
Of the former visit we give an Illustration elsewhere. 
Dinners, a Court Ball, a State Banquet, at which the 
Emperor and the Prince toasted each other, were 
among the many celebrations that marked the occasion. 
On April 22 the. Prince went capercailzie - shooting at 
Neuburg. The same evening the official programme 
closed with a banquet at the Embassy. On the following 
morning their- Royal Highnesses left for Stuttgart. 


THE PRINCE 
OF WALES IN 
VIENNA. 


REAR~ADMIRAL, 


President Loubet left Paris to 
return King Victor Emmanuel’s 
visit on April 23. His de- 
parture was quite informal, 
and there was little or no public demonstration. Rome, 
however, was all agog to welcome the First Citizen of 
France, and the Romans took care that M. Loubet 
should have an enthusiastic reception. At the raiiway 
station King Victor Emmanuel met his guest in person. 
During the drive to the Quirinal, Prince Colonna, the 
Mayor of Rome, offered the city’s greeting in the Piazza 
Delle Terme. At the Palace, Queen Elena welcomed the 
President, who was conducted thereafter to the suite of 


PRESIDENT LOUBET 
IN ITALY., 


At midnight on April 25 one of 
the most extensive fires that 
London has known in recent 
. years broke out at the London 
and North-Western Railway Company’s goods depét in 
the Minories and raged fiercely during the early hours of 
the morning. The fire, 
which is be- lieved to 
have broken out in the 
wool ware- house, soon 
covered an immense 
tract of ground ex- 
tending from 3 } Aldgate 
High Street — a to Haydon 
Street, and ig from Man- 
sell Street to Ch G-fc:h 
Street. One of the ware- 
houses, where a 
large quan- tity of paper 
was __ stored awaiting 
delivery to newspaper 
Of7 16.6.8, caught fire 
shortly after two .a.m., 
and the con- flagration 
became __ so threatening 
that many persons 
residing in the. immediate neighbourhood prepared to 
retreat, and were sheltered by a hotel proprietor. The 
gallant efforts of two hundred firemen were, however, 
successful, and about three a.m. the fire was got under 
control. Two firemen were slightly injured. 


THE GREAT CITY 
FIRE. 


Photo, Elliott and Fry. 
THE HON. THOMAS ROLLS 
WARRINGTON, 
NEW JUDGE OF THE CHANCERY 
DIVISION. 





Rear - Admiral Sir William 
Cecil Henry Domville, fourth 
Baronet of St. Albans, who 
died on April 22, was the only son of the third Baronet, 
and was born in December 1849. He entered the senior 
service as a cadet in 1863, became Sub-Lieutenant and 
Lieutenant in 1869, Commander in 1881, Captain in 1886, 
and Rear-Admiral on the retired list in 1900. During 
the operations in the Eastern Soudan in 1885 he was 
in command of the Cozdor, and was chief officer of 
the naval-brigade at Hasheen when the half-constructed 
zariba was surprised. In 1887 he was appointed Naval 
Attaché for Europe. 

Chiefly owing to the comparatively dull nature of 
the business of the Chancery Division, -Mr. Thomas 
Rolls - Warrington, K.C., who has been appointed to 
the Judgeship rendered vacant by the death of Mr. 
Justice Byrne, is little known to the public at large. 
in legal circles, however, he is not only popular, but 
is recognised as having a thoroughly sound knowledge of 
the law he is now called to administer. Mr. Warrington, 
who was born in 1851, was educated at Rugby and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was called to the Bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1875, and took silk twenty years later. 
He was elected a Bencher of his Inn in 1897, and 
has devoted much energy to the work entailed by his 
membership of the General Council of the Bar. Leader 
in Mr. Justice Kekewich’s Court for some years past, 
he was most recently associated with Chancery suits 
arising out of the Whitaker Wright failures. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 


John Coleman, who died on April 21 at the age 
of seventy-three, was well known as actor, author, 
playwright, and manager. As actor he was associated 
with many ‘‘stars,’’ notably with Macready (to whose 
Iago he played Othello), Helen Faucit, the Keans, 
Buckstone, Charlotte Cushman, Phelps, and -Salvini; 
as author he was best known by ‘‘ Curly,’’ ‘‘ The Rival 
Queens,’’ and by his memoirs of Charles Reade and 
Samuel Phelps; as playwright his name appeared, 


them under regrettable circumstances.’’ There should 
be ‘‘no dissension and no recrimination, and he asked 
them to shake hands with the others, and show the 
world they were not ungrateful or vindictive.’’ It is 
instructive to contrast this with the mischievous 
speeches of Mr. Stead in Cape Colony. Recrimination 
and vindictiveness were the inspiring elements of his 
unhappy visit. It is evident that the spirit of the Boers 
in the Transvaal and the Orange Colony is far more 
dignified and pacific than the spirit to which Mr. Stead 
appealed by telling the Cape Dutch that they ought to 
have resisted the landing of British troops in 1899. 





Mr. Olney has been nominated 
by the Massachusetts Demo- 
cratic Convention as a candi- 
date for the Presidential chair. 
Mr. Olney is as highly respected as Mr. Justice Parker, 
who seems’ at present to have the greater chance of 
being ultimately chosen as the Democratic champion. 
It is remembered against Mr. Olney by some English 
writers that he was Secretary of State when President 
Cleveland came very near a diplomatic quarrel with this 
country. Mr. Olney wrote some extraordinary despatches, 
in one of which it was not obscurely hinted that the 
British flag in Canada was a violation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. But nobody in America takes that seriously now. 
Even if Mr. Olney were likely to become President, there 
would be no reason for a British ‘‘scare.’’ The election of 
such a Democratic candi- 
date as Mr. Hearst would 
harm America more than 
the rest of the world. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s prospects are 
apparently considered to 
have improved, and he is in 
a fair way to secure the 
Republican nomination in 
spite of the divisions in his 
party. 


THE AMERICAN 
PRESIDENCY. 


The opera 
season of 
1904 Opens 
at Covent 
Garden ‘on 
the evening of May 2 with 
‘Don Giovanni.’’ ‘This 
year there will be no cycles of the ‘‘ Ring,’’ but special 
performances of favourite works have been arranged, 
to be conducted by. Dr. Hans Richter. These will be 
classed in three series., On the second evening ‘‘ Tristan 
und Isolde’’ is to be given. Elsewhere we have fully 
described and illustrated the features of the coming 
season, which promises to be brilliant. 


THE OPERA 
SEASON. 
(See Supplement.) 


Photo. Ellis and Walery. 
THE LATE JOHN COLEMAN, 


AUTHOR, PLAYWRIGHT, 
AND MANAGER, 


ACTOR, 





The Dalai Lama is stil a 
problem, although the Chinese 
Amban declares that he has at 
last brought him to a proper frame of mind, and that he 
will communicate with Colonel Younghusband. Even as 
it is, the British Mission may have to march to Lhassa 
and confront the Grand Lama. His capacity for obstinacy 
may yet put the Indian Government in a dilemma. It 
is quite possible that he may refuse to confer with 
Colonel Younghusband, ‘even when the British force is 
in his capital. This would be decidedly awkward. A 
perfectly uncommunicative Lama cannot be made to talk 
against his will. There is ‘a rival Lama who might 
be more obliging, but he has no authority at Lhassa. 
The humour of this situation would be more highly 


THE GRAND LAMA. 











THE OLD GATES OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 


The gates of the old Bluecoat School, which stood so long in London, have been re-erected 


ON A NEW SITE. 


Photo, Temple. 


THE ACCIDENT IN 


tn the cloisters of the new College at Horsham. 


apartments assigned to him, the same as were occupied 
last year by King Edward VII. A popular demonstration, 
including a torchlight procession, took place during the 
evening in front of the Palace. 
M. Loubet’s visit to the King 
of Italy at Rome precludes him 
from paying a visit to the Pope. 
It is the etiquette of the Vatican not to receive any 
distinguished foreign visitor to Rome who.is made.at home 
at the Quirinal, This is the principle .of Papal. politics. 
No exception can be made, as with King Edward, in 
M. Loubet's case. Is he not, moreover, President of 
a Republic which makes war on the religious orders ? 
But although the Vatican will not be friends with the 
Quirinal nor with the Quirinal’s friends, the world moves 
on as usual, It does not greatly matter that the Pope is 
irreconcilable with the secular power in Italy. He does 
not reign in the temporal sphere, and never will. 


POPE AND PRESIDENT. 


alone or in company, under the titles of over a hundred 
plays; as manager he was connected with numerous 
touring companies, with Drury Lane, the Olympic, and 
the Queen’s, Long Acre. Among those with whom he 
collaborated were Tom ‘Taylor, Charles Reade, and 
Robert Buchanan. His last appearance was probably as 
the Prime Minister in ‘‘ The Price of Peace ’’ ina touring 
company. His methods were those of the old school, and 
he was little known to the present generation. 


General Botha’s speech to the 
Transvaal farmers will sorely 
disappoint the people who want 
disaffection in the Colony solely to spite Lord 

General Botha scoffed at all talk of projects 
of revolution. ‘‘ ‘There was a proper period and a right 
manner in which to obtain a vote in the government 
of the country.’’ ‘The object of the burghers was ‘‘to 
strengthen the hands of the Government, and to help 


GENERAL BOTHA, 


to sc: 


Milner. 


Photo. Topical Press. 


THE SIDE-SLIP MOTOR TRIALS: THE WRECKED CAR. 


On April 23, at Kettering, the Benz car here shown turned a complete somersault whrle 
the drivet was trying to avotd a dog. 


appreciated at St. Petersburg than in India. It might 
be still more gratifying to Peking. But we may hope 
that Colonel Younghusband will discover some means of 
persuading the Grand Lama that he is dependent on 
the goodwill of the Indian Government, even if the 
Mission has to sit down at his door for months. 


The Labour party has triumphed 


AUSTRALIAN LABOUR jn Australia. On April 21 it 
VICTORY. defeated the Federal Govern- 
ment during the discussion of 
the Arbitration Bill in the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Fisher, a Labour member, proposed an amendment 
making the’ Bill applicable to State employés, and this was 
carried by thirty-eight votes to twenty-nine. The victory 
was due to a combination of the Labour party with a 
section of the Free Traders. ‘The Government resigned, 
and Mr. Watson, a Labour leader, has formed a Cabinet, 
of which all the members but one represent Labour. 
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Photo. Facobsen, 
A RELIC OF THE LAST HUMAN SACRIFICE IN INDIA. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES IN VIENNA: LEAVING THE RACECOURSE. 


The sacrificial post here shown was used in the fearful rites, last performed forty years ago, After luncheon on April 21 their Royal Highnesses attended the Freudenau races. 
to propitiate the goddess Bhagedevi and secure a good harvest. The Prince wore his Austrian untform. 
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1. Tue Mittrary Guarp ar tHE West Raitway Station, Bupa-Prstu. 2. Detayep sy THE Sreike: THe Huce AccumuLation oF UNpELIVeRED PostaAt PARcets. 
4. IN THe Strik« Camp. 3. A Mutrary Garp on tHe Line. 5. Departure or A TRAIN UNDER Micrrary Escort. 


THE HUNGARIAN RAILWAY STRIKE: SCENES OF THE AGITATION, AND ITS REPRESSION BY MILITARY MEASURES. 
The strike ended on April 24 tn the defeat of the strikers. The ratlway servants belonging to the army were mobilised, and 11,000 men were compelled to return to work under military discipline. 


CROSSING THE LINE: NEPTUNE’S TRADITIONAL CEREMONIES. SPORTS ON BOARD THE STEAMER. 


BOERS FORK THE ST. LOUIS EXHIBITION : SCENES ON BOARD THE ‘‘ DOUNE CASTLE.”’ 
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Lhe captain was 


laboriously filling in 


countless documents. 





CHAPTER. A424 NV. 
A SQUARE MAN. 


of 1851—a year to be 
marked for all time in the 
minds of historians, not in 
red, but in black letters— | 


All through the summer | The Bast Dope. | 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
Illustrated by A. FORESTIER. 


It has been said that 
Louis Bonaparte never 
gave serious thought tothe 
Legitimist party. He had 
inherited, it would seem, 
that invaluable knowledge 
of men by which his uncle 
had risen to the greatest 











throne of modern times. 





the war of politics tossed 
France hither and thither. 

There were at this time five parties contending for 
mastery. Should one of these appear for the moment 
to be about to make itself secure in power, the other 
four would at once unite to tear the common adversary 
from his unstable position. Of these parties only two 
were of real cohesion: the Legitimists and the Bona- 
partists. The Socialists, the Moderate Republicans, 
and the Orleanists were too closely allied in the past 
to be friendly in the present. Socialists are noisy, but 
rarely clever. A man who in France describes him- 
self as Moderate must not expect to be popular for 
any length of time. The Orleanists were only 
just out of office. It was scarcely a year since 
Louis Philippe had died in exile at Claremont— 
only three years since he signed his abdication and 
hurried across to Newhaven. It was not the turn of 
the Orleanists. 

There is no quarrel so deadly as a family quarrel; 
no fall so sudden as that of a house divided against 
itself. All through the spring and summer of 1851 
France exhibited herself in the eyes of the world, a 
laughing-stock to her enemies, a thing of pity to 
those who loved that great country. 

The Republic of 1848 was already a house divided 
against itself. Its President, Louis Bonaparte, had been 
elected for four years. He was, as the law then stood, 
not eligible again until after the lapse of another four 
years. His party tried to abrogate this law, and failed. 
‘«No matter,”’ they said, ‘‘ we shall elect him again, and 
President he shall be despite the law.’’ 

This was only one of a hundred such clouds, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, arising at this time on the political 
horizon. For France was beginning to wander down 
that primrose path where a law is only a law so long as 
it is convenient. 

-There was one man, Louis. Bonaparte, who kept his 
head when others lost that invaluable adjunct; who 
pushed on doggedly to a set purpose ; whose task was 
hard, even in France, and would have been impossible in 
any other country. For it is only in France that ridicule 
does not kill. And twice within the last fifteen years— 
once at Strasbourg, once at Boulogne —he had made the 
world hold its sides at the mention of his name, greeting 
with the laughter which is embittered by scorn a failure 
damned by ridicule. 

'Copyright 1904 6 Charles Scribner's Sons in the United States of America.) 


He knew that a Party is 
equal to a Man. And the 
They had only the Comte 


never for a moment 
Legitimists had no man. 
de Chambord. 

At Frohsdorff they still clung to their hopes with that 
old-world belief in the ultimate revival of a dead régime 
which was eminently characteristic. And at Frohsdorff 
there died in the October of this year the Duchess 
of Angouléme, Marie Thérése Charlotte, daughter of 
Marie Antoinette, who had despised her two uncles, 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X., for the concessions they 
had made—who was more Royalist than the King. She 
was the last of her generation, the last of her family, 
and with her died a part of the greatness of France, 
almost all the dignity of royalty, and the last master- 
mind of the Bourbon race. 

If, as Albert de Chantonnay stated, the failure of 
Turner’s bank was nothing but a ruse to gain time, it 
had the desired effect. For a space nothing could be 
undertaken, and the Marquis de Gemosac and his friends 
were hindered from continuing the work they had so 
successfully begun. 

All through the summer Loo Barebone remained in 
France, at Gemosac as much as anywhere. The Marquis 
de Gemosac himself went to Frohsdorff. 

‘‘If she had been ten years younger,’’ he said on 
his return, ‘‘ I could have persuaded her to receive you. 
She has money. All the influence is hers. It is she 
who has had the last word in all our affairs since the 
death of the Duc de Berri. But she is old—she is 
broken. I think she is dying, my friend.’’ 

It was the time of the vintage again. Barebone 
remembered the last vintage, and his journey through 
those provinces, that supply all the world with wine, with 
Dormer Colville for a companion. Since then he had 
journeyed alone. He had made a hundred new friends, 
had been welcomed in a_ hundred historic houses. 
Wherever he had passed he had left enthusiasm behind 
him; and he knew ‘it. 

He had grown accustomed to his own power, and 
yet its renewed evidence was a surprise to him -every 
day. There was something unreal in it. There is 
always something unreal in fame, and great men 
know in their own hearts that they are not great. It 
is only the world that thinks them so. When they are 
alone —in a room by themselyes — they feel for a 


moment their own smallness. But the door opens, and 
m an instant they arise and play their part mechanically. 
This had éome to be Barebone’s daily task. It was 


so easy to- make his way in this world which threw 
its doors open to him, greeted him with outstretched 
hands, and ‘only asked him to.charm them by being 
Hé had not even to make an effort to appear 
He had only to be 


himself. 
to be that which he was not. 
himself, and they were satisfied. 

Part of his réle-was Juliette de Gemosac. He found 
it quite easy to make love to her; and she, it seemed, 
desired nothing better: -Nothing definite had been. said 
by the Marquis de Gemosac. They were not formally 
afianced; they were not forbidden to see each other; 
but the irregularity of these proceedings lent a certain 
spice of surreptitiousness to their intercourse which was 
not without its charm. - They did not see so much of 
each other after. Loo had spoken to the Marquis de 
Gemosac on this subject, for: Barebone had to make 
visits to other parts of France. Once or twice Juliette 
herself went to stay with relatives. ° During these 
absences ticy did not write to each other. 

It was, in fact, impossible for _Barebone to keep up 
any correspondence whatever. He heard that Dormer 
Colville was still in Paris seeking'to snatch something 

from the wreck of Mrs. St. Pierre 

Lawrence’s fortune. The Marquis de 

Gemosac_ had been told that affairs 

might yet be arranged. He was no 

financier, however, he admitted; he did 

not understand such matters, and all that 

he knew was that the promised help 
from the Englishwoman was not forth- 
coming. 

‘‘It is,’ he concluded, ‘‘a ques- 
tion of looking elsewhere. It is not 
only that we want money. It is that 
we must have it at once.’’ 

It was not, strictly speaking, Loo’s 
part to think of or to administer the 
money. His was the part to be played 
by Kings—so easy if the gift is there, 
so impossible to acquire if it be lacking ; 
to know many people and to charm 
them all. 

Thus the summer ripened into autumn. 
It had been another great vintage in 
the South, and Bordeaux was more than 
usually busy when Barebone arrived 
there at daybreak one morning in 

having posted from Toulouse. He was 
more daring in winter, and went fearlessly through 
the streets. In cold weather it is so much easier fot 
aman to conceal his identity; for a woman to hide 
her beauty if she wish to—which is a large ‘‘if.’’ 
Barebone could wear a fur collar and turn it up 
round that tell-tale chin, which made the passer - by 
pause and turn to look at him again if it was 
visible. 

He breakfasted at the old-fashioned inn in the heart 
of the town, where to this day the diligences deposit 
their passengers, and then he made his way to the 
quay, from whence he would take passage down the 
river. It was a cold morning, and there are few colder 
cities, south of Paris, than Bordeaux. ~Barebone hurried, 
his breath frozen on the fur of his collar. Suddenly he 
stopped. His new self—that phantom second nature 
bred of custom—-vanished in the twinkling of an eye, 
and left him plain Loo Barebone of Farlingford, staring 
across the green water towards Zhe Last Hope, deep- 
laden, anchored in mid-stream. 

Seeing him stop, a boatman ran towards him from 
a neighbouring flight of steps. 

**An English ship, Monsieur,’’ he said, ‘‘just come 
in. Her anchors are hardly home. Does Monsieur 


November, 


wish to go on board ?’’ 


‘*Of course I do, comrade—as quick as you like,”’ 
he answered with a gay laugh. It was odd that the 
sight of this structure made of human hands should 
change him in a flash of thought, should make his heart 
leap in his breast. 

In a few minutes he was seated in the wherry half- 
way out across the stream. Already a face was looking 
over the bulwarks The hands were on the forecastle 
still busy clearing decks after the confusion of letting 
go anchor and hauling in the jibboom. 

Barebone could see them leave off work and turn to 
look at him. One or two raised a hand in salutation, 
and then turned again to theif task. Already the mate, 
a Farlingford man who had succeeded Loo, was stand- 
ing on the rail fingering a coil of rope. 

‘““Old man is down below,’ he said, giving 
Barebone a hand. From the forecastle came sundry 
grunts, and half-a-dozen heads were jerked sideways 
at him. 

Captain Clubbe was in the cabin, where the remains 
of breakfast had been pushed to one end of the table 
to make room for pens and ink The captain was 
laboriously filling in the countless documents. required 
by the French Custom House. He looked up, pen 
in hand, and all the wrinkles graven by years of 
hardship and trouble were swept away like writing 
from a slate. 

He laid aside his pen and held his hand out across 
the table. 

‘‘Had your breakfast?’’ he asked curtly, with a 
glance at the empty coffee-pot. 

Loo laughed as he sat down. -It was all-so familiar— 
the disorder of the cabin; the smell of lamp-oil; the 
low song of the wind through the rigging that came 
humming in at the doorway, which was never closed, 
night or day, unless the seas were washing to and fro 
on the main deck. He knew everything so well; the 
very pen and the rarely used inkpot; the ‘captain’s 
attitude, and the British care that he ‘took not to 
speak with his lips that which was in his heart. 

“ Well,”’ said Captain Clubbe, taking up his pen 
again, ‘‘ how are you getting on?”’ 


‘With what?” 
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‘‘With the business that brought you to this 
country,’’ answered Clubbe with a sudden gruffness ; 
for he was, like the majority of big men, shy. 

Barebone looked at him across the table. 

‘*Do you know what the business is that brought 
me to this country ?’’ he asked. And Captain Clubbe 
looked thoughtfully at the point of his pen. 

‘* Did the Marquis de Gemosac and Dormer Colville 
tell you everything, or only a little ?’’ 

‘*I don’t suppose they told me everything,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ Why should they? I am only a sea- 
faring man.’’ 

‘* But they told you enough,’’ persisted Barebone, 
‘for you to draw your own conclusions as to my business 
over here.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Clubbe, with a glance across the 
table. ‘‘ Is it going badly ?’’ 

‘“No. On the contrary, it is going splendidly,’’ 
answered Barebone gaily; and Captain Clubbe ducked 
his head down again over the papers of the French 
Custom House. ‘‘It is going splendidly, but——’’ 

He paused. Half an hour ago he had no thought in 
his mind of Captain Clubbe or of Farlingford. He had 
come on board merely to greet his old friends, to hear 
some news of home, to take up for a moment that old 
self of bygone days and drop it again. And now, in 
half-a-dozen questions and answers, whither was he 


drifting? Captain Clubbe filled in a word slowly and 
very legibly. 

‘*But lam not the man, you know,’’ said Barebone 
slowly. It was as if the sight of that just man had 
bidden him ery out the truth. ‘I am not the man they 
think me. My father was not the son of Louis XVI.; 
I know that now. I did not know it at first, but I 
know it now. And I have been going on with the thing 
all the same.’’ 

Clubbe sat back in his chair. He was large and 
ponderous in body. And the habit of the body at length 
becomes the nature of the mind. 





‘Who has been telling you that ?’’ he asked. 

‘Dormer Colville. He told me one thing first and 
then the other. Only he and you and I know of it.’’ 

‘‘Then he must have told one lie,’’ said Clubbe 
reflectively—‘‘ one that we know of. And what he says 
is of no value either way, for he doesn’t know; no one 
knows. Your father was a friend of mine, man and boy, 
and he didn’t know. He was not the same as other men. 
I know that, but nothing more.”’ 

‘Then if you were me you would give yourself the 
benefit of the doubt ?’’ asked Barebone, with a rather 
reckless laugh. ‘‘ For the sake of others, for the sake of 
France.”’ 

‘«Not I,’’ replied Clubbe bluntly. 

‘* But it is practically impossible to go back now,”’ 
explained Loo. ‘‘ It would be the ruin of all my friends, 
the downfall of France. In my position what would 
you do?’’ s 

‘‘T don’t understand your position,’’ replied Clubbe. 
‘*T don’t understand politics ; I am only a seafaring man, 
but there is only one thing to do—the square thing.”’ 

‘* But,’’ protested Dormer Colville’s pupil, ‘‘ 1 cannot 
throw over my friends. I cannot abandon France now.’’ 

‘The square thing,’’ repeated the sailor stubbornly. 
‘The square thing; and d—n your friends; d—n 
France! ’’ 

He rose as he spoke, for they had both heard the 


Customs officers come on board; and these functionaries 
were now bowing at the cabin door. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MRS. ST. PIERRE LAWRENCE DOES NOT UNDERSTAND. 
It was early in November that the report took wing in 
Paris that John Turner’s bank was after all going to 
weather the storm. Dormer Colville was among the 
first to hear this news, and, strangely enough, he did not 
at once impart it to Mrs. St. Pierre Lawrence. 


All through the year John Turner had kept his client 
supplied with ready money. He had, moreover, made no 
change in his own mode of living. Which things are a 
mystery to all who have no money of their own, nor 
the good fortune to handle other people’s. There is no 
doubt some explanation of the fact that bankers and 
other financiers seem to fail, and even become bankrupt, 
without tangible effect upon their daily comfort, but the 
unfinancial cannot expect to understand it. 

There had, as a matter of fact, been no question of 
discomfort for Mrs. St. Pierre Lawrence either. 

‘*Can I spend as much as I like?’’ she had asked 
Turner, and his reply had been in the affirmative. 

‘* No use in saving ?’”’ 

‘«None whatever,’’ he replied. To which Mrs. St. 
Pierre Lawrence made answer that she did not under- 
stand things at all. 

‘‘Tt is nouse collecting straws against a flood,’’ 
banker answered sleepily. 

There was, of course, no question now of supplying 
the necessary funds to, the Marquis de Gemosac and 
Albert de Chantonnay, who, it was understood, were 
raising the money, not without difficulty, elsewhere. 
Mrs. St. Pierre Lawrence had, indeed, heard little or 
nothing of her Royalist friends in the west. Human 
nature is the same, it would appear, all _ the 
world over, but the upper crust is always the hardest. 


the 


“An English ship, Monsieur, 


just come in.” 


When Dormer Colville was informed of the rumour, 
he remembered that he had never quarrelled with 
John Turner. He had, of course, said some hard 
things in the heat of the moment, but Turner 
had not retorted. There was no quarrel. Colville 
therefore took an early opportunity of lunching at the 
club then reputed to have the best chef in Paris. 
He went late, and found that the majority of members 
had finished déyeuner and were taking coffee in one 
or other of the smoking-rooms. 

After a quick and simple meal Colville lighted a 
cigarette and went upstairs. There were two or three 








small rooms where members smoked, or played cards, 
or read the newspapers; and in the quietest of these 
John Turner was alone, asleep. Colville walked back- 
wards into the room, talking loudly as he did so 
with a friend in the passage. When well over the 
threshold he turned. . Turner, whose slumbers had been 
rudely disturbed, was sitting up rubbing his eyes. The 
surprise was, of course, mutual, and for a moment there 
was an awkward pause ; then, with a smile of frank good- 
fellowship, Colville advanced, holding out his hand. 

‘*T hope we have known each other too many 
years, old fellow,’’ he said, ‘‘to bear any lasting ill- 
will for words spoken in the heat of anger or dis- 
appointment, eh?”’ 

He stood in front of the banker frankly holding out 
the hand of forgiveness, his head a little on one side, 
that melancholy smile of toleration for poor human 
weakness in his eyes. 

‘*Well,’’ admitted Turner, ‘‘ we ’ve certainly known each 
othera good many years.” ; 

He somewhat labori- 
ously hoisted himself 
up, his head emerging 
from his tumbled collar 
like the head of a 
tortoise aroused from 
sleep, and gave into 
Colville’s —_ affectionate 
grasp a limp and nerve- 
less hand. 

‘“No one could feel 
for you more sincerely 
than I do,’’ Colville 
assured him, drawing 
forward a chair; ‘‘ more 
than I have done all 
through these _ trying 
months.’’ 

“« Very 
sure,’ mur- 
mured Turner, 
looking drowsily 
at his friend’s 
necktie. One 
must look some- 
where. and 
Turner always 
gazed at the 
necktie of any- 
one who. sat 
straight in front 
of him, which 
usually induced 
an uneasy finger- 
ing of that 
ornament and an 
early consultation of 
the nearest mirror. 

‘‘ Have a cigar ?’”’ 

There was the 
faint suggestion of a 
twinkle beneath the 
banker’s heavy lids as 
Colville accepted this 
peace-offering. It was 
barely twenty - four 
hours since he had him- 
self launched in Col- 
ville’s direction the 
rumour which had 
brought about this 
reconciliation. 

“And I’m. sure,”’ 
continued the _ other, 
turning to cut the end of 
the cigar, ‘‘that no one 
would be better pleased 
to hear that better 
times are coming—eh ? 

What did you say?”’ 

‘‘Nothing. Didn’t speak,’’ 
vague interrogation. 

Then they talked of other things. There was no 
lack of topics for conversation at this time in 
France ; indeed, the whole country was in a buzz of 
talk. But Turner was not, it seemed, in a talkative 
mood. Only once did he rouse himself to take more 
than a passing interest in the subject touched upon by 
his easy-going companion. 

‘““ Yes,’’ he admitted, ‘‘he may be the best cook in 
Paris. But he is not what he was. It is this Revision 
of the Constitution which is upsetting the whole country, 
especially the lower classes. The man’s hand is shaky. 
I can see it from his way of pouring the mayonnaise over 
a salad.’’ 

After touching upon each fresh topic, Colville seemed 
to return unconsciously to that which must of necessity be 
foremost in his companion’s thoughts—the poss bility of 
saving Turner’s bank from failure. And each time he 
learnt a little more. At last, with that sympathetic 
spontaneity which was his chief charm, Dormer Colvilie 
laid his hand confidentially on Turner’s sleeve. 

‘Frankly, old fellow,’’ he said, ‘‘ are you going to 
pull it through ?”’ 

‘Frankly, old fellow, I am,’’ was the reply, which 
made Colville glance hastily at the clock. 

“*Gad!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Look at the time. You 
have kept me gossiping the whole afternoon. Must be 
off. Nobody will be better pleased than I am to hear 
the good news. But, of course, 1 ammum. Not a word 
will they hear from me. I am glad. Good-bye.” 

‘‘] daresay you are,’’ murmured Turner to the 
closed door. 

Dormer Colville was that which is known as an 
opportunist. It was a dull, grey afternoon. He would 
be sure to find Mrs. St. Pierre Lawrence at home. She 
had taken an apartment in the Rue de Lille in the 
St. Germain quarter. His way was past the flower- 
shop where he sometimes bestowed a fickle custom. 
He went in and bought a carnation for his buttonhole. 


kind, 


I’m 


was the reply to this 
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It is to be presumed that John Turner devoted the 
afternoon to his affairs. It was at all events evening 
before he also bent his steps towards the Rue de Lille. 

‘““Yes,’’ the servant told him, ‘‘ Madame was at 
home and would assuredly see him. Madame was not 
alone. No. It was, however, only Monsieur Colville, 
who was so frequent a visitor.’’ 

Turner followed the servant along the corridor. The 
stairs had rather tried one who had to elevate such a 
weight at each step; he breathed hard but placidly. 

Mrs. St. Pierre Lawrence received him with an 
unusual emfpressement. Colville, who was discovered 
sitting as far from her as the size of the room 
allowed, was less eager, but he brought forward a 
chair for the banker, and glanced sharply at his face 
as he sat down. 

‘*So glad to see you,’’ the hostess explained. ‘‘It is 
teally kind of you to come and cheer one up on such 
a dull afternoon. Dormer and I Won’t you take 


f 


4@ 


Fohn Turner rose from his char at 


to congratulate her. 


off your coat? No, let me 
put it aside for you. Dormer 
and | were just—eh ?—just 
saying how dull it was. 
Weren’t we?”’ 

She looked from one to the other with a rather 
unnatural laugh. One would have thought that she 
was engaged in carrying off a difficult situation, and, 
for so practised a woman of the world, not doing it 
very well. Her cheeks were flushed, which made her 
look younger, and a subtle uncertainty in her voice 
and manner added to this illusion charmingly. For a 
young girl's most precious possession is her inexperience. 
Mrs. St. Pierre Lawrence for the first time in her life 
was not sure of herself. 

‘‘Now I hope you have not come on business,’ she 
added, drawing forward her own chair and passing a 
quick hand over her hair. ‘‘ Bother business! Do not 
let us think about it.’’ 

‘* Not exactly,’’ replied Turner, recovering his breath. 
‘‘Quite agree with you. Let us say ‘ Bother business,’ 
and not think of it. Though for an old man who is 
getting stout there is nothing much left but business 
and his dinner, eh ?’’ 

‘“No. Do not say that,’’ cried the lady. ‘‘ Never 
say that. It is time enough to think that years hence, 
when we are all white-haired. But I used to think that 
myself once, you know. When I first had my money. 
Do you remember? I was so pleased to have all that 
wealth that I determined to learn all about cheque- 
books and things, and manage it myself. So you taught 
me, and at last you admitted that I was an excellent 
man of business. I know I thought I was myself. 
And I suppose I lapsed into a regular business woman, 
and only thought of money and how to increase it. How 
horrid you must have thought me !”’ 

‘* Never did that,’’ protested Turner stoutly. 

‘«But I know I learnt to think much too much about 
it,’ Mrs. St. Pierre Lawrence went on eagerly. ‘And 
now that it is all gone I do not care ¢haf# for it.”’ 

She snapped her finger and thumb, and laughed gaily. 

‘* Not that,’’ she repeated. She turned and glanced 
at Dormer Colville, raising her eyebrows in some mute 
interrogation only comprehensible to him. ‘‘ Shall I tell 
him ?’’ she asked with a laugh of happiness not very far 


’ 





removed from tears, perhaps. ‘Then she turned to the 
banker again. 

‘* Listen,’’ she said. ‘‘I am going to tell you some- 
thing which no one else in the world can tell you. 
Dormer and | are going to be married. I daresay 
lots of people will say that they have expected it for 
a long time. ‘They can say what they like. We don’t 
care. And I am glad that you are the first person to 
hear it. We have only just settled it, so you are the 
very first to be told. And Iam glad to tell you before 
anybody else, because you have been so kind to me 
always. You have been my best friend, I think. And 
the kindest thing you ever did for me was to lose my 
money. For if you had not lost it, Dormer never would 
have asked me to marry him. He has just said so himself. 
And I suppose all men feel that. All the nice ones, I 
mean. It is one of the drawbacks of being rich, is it not ?’’ 

‘*T suppose it is,’’ answered Turner stolidly, without 
turning an eyelash in the direction of Dormer Colville. 
‘*Perhaps that is why 
no one has ever asked 
me to marry them.’’ 

Mrs. St. Pierre Law- 
rence laughed jerkily 
at this witticism. She 
laughed again when 
Turner rose from his 
chair to ° congratulate 
her, but the laugh 
suddenly ceased when 
he raised her hand to 
his lips with a courtesy 
which was even in 
those days dying out 
of the world, and turned 
away from him hastily. 
She stood with her back 
towards them for a 
minute or two looking 
at some flowers on a 
side table. Then she 
came back into the 
middle of the room, 
all smiles, replacing her 
handkerchief in her 
pocket. 

“So that is the 
news I have to tell 
you,’’ she said gravely. 

John Turner had 
placidly resumed his 
chair after shaking 
hands with Colville for 
the second time since 
luncheon. 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered; 
‘*it isnews indeed. And 
I have a little news to 
give you. I do not say 
that it is quite free from 
the taint of business. 
But at all events it is 
news. Like yours, it has 
the merit of being at first 
hand; and you are the 
first to hear it. No one 
else could tell it to 
you _" 

He broke off and 
rubbed his chin, while 
he looked apathetically 
Dormer Colville’s 
necktie. 

“It has another 
merit, rare enough,’’ he 
went on. ‘It is good news. I think—in fact, I may 
say I am sure—that we shall pull through now, and your 
money will be safely returned to you.’’ 

‘*T am so glad,”’ said Mrs. St. Pierre Lawrence, witha 
glance at Colville. ‘‘1 cannot tell you how glad I am.”’ 

She looked at the banker with bright eyes and the 
flush still in her cheeks that made her look younger and 
less sure of herself. 

‘*Not only for my own sake, you know. For yours, 
because I am sure you must be relieved, and for—well, 
for everybody’s sake. Tell me all about it, please.’’ And 
she pushed her chair sideways nearer to Colville’s. 

John Turner bit the first joint of his thumb reflectively. 
It is so rare that one can tell anyone all about anything. 

‘* Tell me first,’’ Mrs. St. Pierre Lawrence suggested, 
‘* whether Miriam Liston’s money is all safe as well.’’ 

‘*Miriam’s money never was in danger,’’ he replied. 
‘* Miriam is my ward. You are only my client. There 
is no chance of Miriam being able to make ducks and 
drakes of her money.’”’ 

‘‘ That sounds as if I had been trying to do that with 
mine.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ admitted the banker with a placid laugh, 
‘if it had not been for my failure = 

‘Don’t call it hard names,’’ put in 
generously. ‘‘ It was not a failure.”’ 

‘*Call it a_temporary suspension of payment, then,’ 
agreed the banker imperturbably. ‘‘If it had not been 
for that, half your fortune would have been goodness 
knows where by now. You wanted to put it into some 
big speculation in this country, if I remember aright. 
And big speculations in France are the very devil just 
at present. Whereas now, you see, it is all safe, and 
you can invest it in the beginning of next year in 
some good English securities. It seems providential, 
does it not?’’ 

He rose as he spoke, and held out his hand to 
say good-bye. He asked the question of Colville’s 
necktie, apparently. for he smiled stupidly at it. 

‘*Well, [| do not understand business, after all; I 
admit that,’’ Mrs. St. Pierre Lawrence called out gaily 
to him as he went towards the door. ‘‘I do not 
understand things at all.’’ 

‘*No; and I don’t suppose you ever will,’’ Turner 
replied, as he followed the servant into the corridor, 


BR) a eee ss 


Dormer Colville 


’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Drawn By R. Caton Woopvitte. 


A JAPANESE SOLDIER CAPTURED BY A RUSSIAN OUTPOST. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
THE STORY OF AN ACORN. 


The other day I found an acorn which had been lying for 
many months without apparent rhyme or reason in a 
drawer. ‘The sight of the oak-fruit recalled to mind a 
day in October when the acorns were falling from their 
parent trees—a lazy day spent in the woods constituting 
a haunt of mine in days which, alas! appear distant 
enough to make one feel the burden of *‘ getting old.’’ 
The acorn, as a remembrance, brings to mind thoughts 
of the possibilities of existence once locked up within 
its horny investment, and suggests many allusions in 
song and story to the British oak. 


‘‘ Hearts of oak’’ is an expression which will occur 
to my readers as applied to British sailors, and if their 
toughness physically at all resembles that of the old wood 
of the tree, they must indeed be (as all of us believe they 
a very hardy units indeed. ‘‘ The wooden walls of 
Old England’’ were built of good solid oak, and the 
furniture we value to-day as relics of a past age when 
things were made to use and last, and not for mere show 
only, also testifies to-the value placed upon the wood of 
the famous tree. Out of a small acorn each tree grows, 
so that we begin to note how great potentialities of 
being and becoming can be locked up in very small 
space indeed. The germ of the animal and the seed 
of the plant contain each all the powers and qualities 
which, when the germ is placed in proper surroundings, 
will develop it into an adult like to that whence it 
sprang. It feeds, it is true, and grows by what it 
feeds upon; but, all the same, there must be latent 
in the germ the power of utilising that food, and of 
building up therefrom a body which may become as 
huge as that of the whale or elephant, or may remain 
as diminutive as that of the worm. 


Our acorn in average length is about three-quarters 
of an inch. It is generally spoken of as the ‘‘seed’’ of 
the oak, just as people talk about each green particle 
imbedded in a strawberry as the ‘‘seed’’ of that plant. 
But neither body is a seed. It is a ‘fruit’? in each 
case, which is a very different thing. Inserted into a 
scaly cup called the ‘‘cupule,’’ we find on the acorn itself 
below a scar which on examination reveals that, torn 
out of the cup, there are broken across certain fibres, 
or botanically ‘‘ bundles,’’ which connected the acorn 
first with the cup and secondly with the parent tree. “At 
the free extremity of the acorn, you may trace certain 
withered remnants which are the vestiges of the top 
of the pistil of the oak flower, or, in other words, of 
that organ botanists call the ‘‘ stigma.’’ It is upon this 
stigma that the fertilising dust or ‘‘ pollen’’ is received. 


Dissecting our acorn, we find that it is covered by 
an outer skin of horny texture. This is its pericarp, 
and inside it is another and lighter layer. The true 
‘‘seed’’ is found in the centre of the nut. It also is 
covered with a thin brown coat, called its ‘‘ testa.’’ The 
seed we thus note is enclosed in parts which constitute 
the ‘‘fruit,’’ or rather it is the seed (or seeds) of any 
plant which, along with its coverings or other develop- 
ments represent the true ‘ fruit.”” In the strawberry 
the ‘‘fruit’’ is constituted by the whole of the green 
bodies imbedded in the red pulp. What we eat, 
and therefore value, is only the much -enlarged and 
succulent end of the flower-stalk. 


Our acorn on examination consists of two halves, 
dividing the seed lengthwise. We see much the same 
arrangement of the parts of the seed in a pea or 
bean. Its halves are the ‘‘ seed-leaves,’’ or cotyledons, 
which are destined for the nourishment of the young 
plant in the earliest stages of its growth, In many 
other plants the seed-leaves are green and _ leaf-like. 
Sow some mustard or cress, and you will see the seed- 
leaves appear first above the soil as two green expan- 
sions. In the oak they are fleshy and full of starchy 
matter, providing a rich store of infant food for the 
young and growing oak-tree. Looking at our acorn 
more narrowly, we see near the upper part of the seed a 
small mass or body, which has its upper part projecting 
towards the narrow end of the acorn. This is the future 
root of the tree, and is called the radicle. The other 
end of the mass is called the plumicle. It represents 
the stem of the tree to come. Such is the structure of 
the minute body which, placed amid appropriate sur- 
roundings, will in after years become the British oak. 


Falling from its parent tree, the acorn lies dormant 
through the winter. Botanists tell us that it may even 
rest fora year in the surface soil before it germinates. 
In spring, let us suppose, with the return, of genial 
weather, the embryo within the seed, represented by the 
little primordial stem and root, begins to feel its feet in 
a developmental sense, The radicle bursts through the 
investments of the seed, and then, as stimulated by the 
influence of a definite instinct, seeks the soil. It turns 
downwards to reach Mother Earth however the seed 
may be placed. The root will be fed by the substance 
of the seed-leaves, until it is ready to absorb water and 
minerals from the soil; indeed, the cotyledons are said 
often to remain unexhausted for the space of two years. 
The youthful stem next appears above the ground, seek- 
ing the light, as the root sought the soil. It grows much 
more slowly than does the root, so that the young plant 
will not be too heavy above for the root below. On the 
little stem we can soon discern scales, each enclosing a 
minute bud, which later on will blossom forth into a leaf. 


Thus started on its life-journey, the oak-shoot will 
prosper and grow. Ina year it will have developed a 
root a foot long, and a stem of half the length perhaps. 
Hence to the sapling stage, and then onwards to the 
tree, is a mere matter of routine development—feeding, 
assimilating, and building the tissues of the wood. At 
last the oak will flower (it has different flowers for each 
sex), and will give rise to a crop of acorns, each of 
which will repeat in its own history the cycle of events 
which resulted in the development of the parent 
form, ANDREW WILSON, 


CHESS. 


To Corrrsponpents.—Communications for this department shonld be 
addressed to the Chess Editor. 


W T H (Dalston).—We are afraid you must be content with chess as far as 
this column is concerned. It would be impracticable to add a draughts 
problem. 

T Witktnson (Hull). The capture of the Knight by the Bishop constitutes 
the gambit in question. 

R E Marsnatt (Wandsworth).—Only by practice. 
cuts ’’ to solving problems. 

KixG’s Roox,—Thanks very much; your criticism is quite correct, but we 
had already admitted the error. 

P Heatny.—In main variation on second move, the effect of Black’s reply, 
2. Kt to B 6th (ch), has evidently escaped \ our notice. 

Matcoim Sim.—To hand, with thanks. 

Correct So.utions oF Prorstem No. 3124 received from H G Moghe 
(Bombay) and Emile Frau (Lyons) ; of No. 3126 from Leonard and Cedric 
Owen ussia), Emile Frau, Charles Field Junior (Athol, Mass.), and 
H_ S Brandreth (Florence); of No. 3127 from A G (Pancsova), Mrs. 
Mundy (Cornwood), Leonard and Cedric Owen (Russia), Emile Frau, 
Leonard Robson (Manchester), and D B R (Oban); of No. 3128 from 
Inns ot Court, Thomas Charlton (Clapham Park), H S Brandreth (San 
Remo), J M Lennon (Larne), D B (Oban), Emile Frau (Lyons , 
Captain A Challice (Great Yarmouth), Thomas Wetherall (Man- 
chester), Valentin Oppermann (Marseilles), A G (Pancsova), R F H 
Edwards (Sydenham), Harry Keen (Swansea), H. Le Jeune, and Herbert 
Haigh (Leamington Spa). 

Correct Sonvtions oF Propirm No. 


There are no “ short 


3129 received from A_ Belcher 


A G Bagot (Dublin), 
F Henderson (Leeds), F J S (Hampstead), F Pickering (Forest Hill), 


T Wilkinson, and H S Brandreth (Florence), 


Sorution oF Proniem No. 3128.—By F. Lipsy. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Bto B sth Any move 
2. Q, B, or R mates. 


PROBLEM No. 3131.—By A. W. Daniet. 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 

Game played in an exhibition match at the Brooklyn Chess Club 
between Messrs. Curt and Napier. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 

BLACK (Mr. N.) | wuire (Mr. C.) 
P to K 4th Although it is hard to find any good 
KttoOB 3rd | continuation for White, there seems to be 
P to O'R 31 i | some miscalculation in this sacrifice. There 

p be B rf is no sign of compensation for it. 
o 4 6 
P takes K P ape 
Kt to B 3rd 17. P to B 6th 
os Ese | 1X. Kt takes P 
t to Q s« | 19. Bto K 3rd 
9. P to B 4th 7 20. R takes P 
White handles his Pawns with too. much ng pays.a yor —— neve agg cago, 
freedom. On both wings the advance is ¢, Sates dent aacheniiel Of claces 
reckless, and against such a master as Black = Se _ ee * 
can only result in disaster. 21. ORtoKBsq_ B takes Kt 
P to B ard | 22. KB takes B Q takes B 
P to ia | 23. R takes Kt RK takes R 
P to Q Kt rd | 24 Q takes R(ch) K to R sq 
Bto Kt aa 25. RtoQ Bsq Q to Q 3rd 
Kt to Q and | 26. K to R sq 
| Too late. Had now B to B 4th been 


white (Mr. C.) BLACK (Mr. N.) 


1. P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. Bto Kt sth 

4. Bto R 4th 

5. P to Q 4th 

6. Kt takes P 

7. Castles 

8. Pto K B 4th 


9. 
10. P to Q B sth 
. Kt to B 3rd 
. Pto K Kt 4th 
3. P to Kt sth 
. Pto B sth ' peseltte White would have had a chance, 
K to R sq was gal PS atone previous to but B takes P (ch) stops everything. 
any such advance. he weak point in . 
R to K B sq 


White’s combination is the capture of his ° 
Q P by the adverse Bishop with a check in 2 to R sth to K 3rd 
certain contingencies. 28. to B 7th to B 4th 
14. P takes P 29. Q to Q sq to R 6th 
15. Oto R.sth(ch) Kt to B and jo. Bto Kt 7 R to B 8th 
16. Kt takes Q P White resigns. 


CHESS IN MONTE CARLO. 
Game played in the Tournament between Messrs. SwipersKi and Maroczy. 
(Stevlian Defence.) 

wuite (Mr, S.) Brack (Mr. M.) ; warre(Mr.S.) pack (Mr. M.) 

1. Pto K 4th P to Q B 4th | 23. Rto R 8th R to B « 

2. Pto Q B 4th | 24. R takes R K takes k 

The revived interest in the Sicilian has|, The position now seems very even, but 
produced many new moves, and this is one here it is that Black shows at his best. 
ofthem. It is at least as good as any of the | 25, P to B sth 
usual continuations. | 


Kt to Q B 3rd 


he initial move of a faulty combination 
which loses a valuable Pawn. Apparently 
PtoK Kt 3rd _| he failed to foresee Black’s twenty-sevent 
P takes P | move 
B to Kt and | 25. 
Kt to B 3rd | 26. P to B 4th 
P to grd . Bto B 4th 
B to Q and . P takes P 
Castles . O to B 8th (ch) 
Kt takes Kt . Q takes P 


K to B 3rd . © to B 8th Kt to Q 3rd 
’ - O to Kt &th (ch) K to R 3rd 


. Kt to K B 3rd 
. Pto 2 4th 

5. Kt takes P 
. Bto K 3rd 
. Kt to Q B 3rd 
. Bto K and 
. Castles 
. Pto K R 3rd 
. Btakes Kt 


)» P takes P 
t to B end 

9 takes P 
takes P 


Kt to Q and 
K takes B to B &th(ch) K to Kt 4th 
- Bto Bsq 8 to K 6th (ch) 


4.PtoQ Kt4th Pto Kt ad . 
-KRtoQsq P to O'R 4th 35. O to B and takes Q (ch) 
Black has now sufficie yt material advantage 


A rently with the intention of simplify- | ,,, Witand the rest o ie ; 
ing he position, and then to play for the exhibition of the pay Be —— 
36. K takes Q K to B sth 
37. Bto O 3rd Kt to K sth (ch) 
3. K to K and P to Kt 4th 
39. Bto B end P to R 4th 
. Rto Kt yd P to K 4th 
. Bto B 7th P to R 5th 
2. Kto B 4th Kt to BK 4rd 
. K to B and K to K sth 
. Rto B 7th K to O 6th 
. Bto Kt 6thich P to K sth 
Li takes P‘ch) Kt takes B (ch) 
White resigns, 


P takes P 


16. Pto Q R 3rd 
Q to B and 


17. P takes P 
18. Kt to Q sth 
Probably White is trying for a draw, but 
he gives his opponent's game every facility 
in so doing. 
18, Bi takes Kt 
19. Q takes B R takes R 
20 takes R P to B qth 
. Oto K 6th Kt to K 4th 
. P takes P R takes P 


THE OPERA SEASON AT COVENT GARDEN. 
On Monday night next, Covent Garden will reopen its 
doors, and for thirteen weeks we shall hear the finest 
singers in Europe interpreting favourite works in sur- 
roundings that few opera-houses can rival. None save 
the impartial and travelled lovers of music realise the 
immense amount of work demanded before Covent 
Garden can welcome its supporters, or the magnitude 
of the undertaking that begins with May and ends 
with July. By the first Monday in May the bulk of 
the work has been done; but during the autumn and 
winter months, when no word of operatic arrange- 
ments is published, the management of the Grand 
Opera Syndicate must be securing talent in all the 
capitals of Europe, hearing singers without number, 
thrashing out all the delicate questions that concern 
the actual programme, combining artistic endeavour with 
commercial foresight, and in short, exercising all the 
forethought demanded by the most expensive under- 
taking of the world of entertainment. 

‘“‘T am congratulating myself,’’ said the late Sir 
Augustus Harris to the writer a few years ago in the 
last week of an opera season. ‘‘ My expenses this 
year from first to last are a few pounds under eighty 
thousand, and the receipts are a few pounds over 
eighty-four.’’ Certainly it could not have been the 
profit of the undertaking that made the impresario 
sacrifice his life to overwork. 

This year the great stars of the musical world will 
be found shining in Covent Garden. Madame Melba 
will reach London in May; Calvé is to follow her a 
few days later; Ternina will be with us quite early in the 
season. Signor Caruso, who was so greatly missed last 
year, has been engaged; and we are to hear Renaud, 
Pol Plangon, and Van Rooy. Other great singers are 
Mesdames Suzanne Adams, Alice Nielsen, Reinl, 
Destinn, Deppe, Kirkby Lunn, Knipfer-Egli, and 
Parkina; Messrs. Saléza, Herold, Burrian, Dufriche, 
Dalmorés, Seveilhac, and Journet. Every Continental 
opera-house of repute contributes some of its favourites: 
Paris, Berlin, Buiyreuth, Dresden, Munich, Milan, 
Naples, have all been visited in turn by the trusted 
agents of the Opera Syndicate, and many artists will 
put their Continental reputation to the final test. 

The programme for the season includes several 
novelties, and seenis to indicate a return to the work that 
pleased our parents in days before Wagner had domi- 
nated opera the world over. The ‘‘ Contes d’ Hoffmann ’”’ 
of Offenbach is to be presented. It has not been 
heard in London before, we believe, but experts speak 
highly of the musical charm and intelligent story of the 
opera. Beethoven’s ‘* Fidelio’’ will be a very welcome 
addition to the répertoire of the national opera-house, 
and modern music will be represented by Puccini, whose 
“*Tosca’’ and ‘‘ Bohéme”’ are promised. ‘‘ Pagliacci’’ 
is also promised. Gounod’s ‘ Philemon and Baucis ’’ 
is down for hearing, after being relegated to the back- 
ground for several years; and, needless to say, the com- 
poser’s ‘‘ Faust’’ and ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette’’ will not be 
missing. ‘The ever-popular Verdi will be heard in four of 
his favourite operas, ‘‘ Rigoletto,’’ ‘‘ Aida,’’ ‘‘ Traviata,’’ 
and the ‘‘ Ballo in Maschera.’’ ‘‘Carmen”’ and ‘‘ Lucia 
di Lammermoor” will be given—presumably we shail hear 
Calvé in the one, and Melba in the other; and Mozart will 
be heard in ‘‘ Don Giovanni’”’ and ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro.’’ 
There will be no ‘‘ Ring’’ performances, but Wagner is 
not to be neglected, and the season’s programme includes 
‘‘Tannhauser,’’ ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,’’ ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ 
and ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde.’’ It would be hard to find 
fault with this selection, for it recognises the claims 
of the greatest composers of opera, and does not 
sacrifice one school to another. Only one charming 
opera that has generally found a place will be missed, and 
that is the ‘‘ Manon’’ of Massenet, surely one of the 
most exquisite musical poems ever written. Unfortu- 
nately it has not been received with sufficient favour in 
the last two seasons to justify the further production. 

In former years subscribers have complained that 
uncertainty about the date of any given opera has 
kept them from the performance. During the spring 
months people are too busy to cancel engagements at 
the eleventh hour even for the sake of a favourite 
opera. In order to settle this trouble the management 
has arranged three series of six performances during 
the month of May on dates already announced. The 
works chosen for the series are Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,’’ ‘‘ Tristan,’’ ‘‘ Meistersinger,’’ and ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ 
and Mozart’s ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro’’ and ‘‘ Don Giovanni.”’ 
Each of these will be given intact: in some cases the 
curtain must rise at seven o’clock to secure the 
complete representation. There will be an _ increase 
in chorus and orchestra, and the operas will be 
conducted by Dr. Hans Richter. Subscribers can 
select the series that sorts best with their engage- 
ments, and book for all its performances with the know- 
ledge that the dates will not be altered. To all who 
know the difficulties of conducting a season of grand 
opera the eleventh-hour changes of programme occasion 
no surprise. Your truly great singer, the brilliant tenor 
or superb soprano, lives with head in the clouds. If the 
tenor fears he has a slight huskiness or the soprano has 
an attack of nerves, the management must change the 
programme or give the chief réle to some singer 
who is not the man or woman the public delights to 
honour. It is .easier to drive a four-in-hand than to 
handle a really great singer —half genius, half child. 
The late Colonel Mapleson left a printed record of 
some of the difficulties that beset him; while for those 
of us who knew him well or met him often, he dotted 
the i’s and crossed the t’s in a manner that left no 
doubt about the difficulties that wait upon the most 
successful impresario. 

Happily, the Grand Opera Syndicate boasts very 
talented administrators. Lord Esher, Earl de Grey, 
and Mr. H. V. Higgins form an able triumvirate of 
directors; M. Messager is an invaluable artistic manager; 
and Mr. Neil Forsyth holds the helm in business details. 
So we may await the coming season with happy antici- 
pations and a tranquil mind, satisfied that the men 
responsible for London’s greatest musical undertaking 
have done all that mortals may to command success, 
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A PEACEFUL INVASION OF ENGLAND: LANDING PRACTICE AT WHALE ISLAND. 


PuHoroGrRAPHs BY STEPHEN CRIBB. 
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BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT DANGER OF THE EAST END, A BILL TO MODERATE WHICH PASSED ITS SECOND 
READING IN PARLIAMENT ON APRIL 25.—-BY MAJOR EVANS GORDON, M.P.; ILLUSTRATED BY H. H. FLERE. 


4EW people realise the magnitude of England’s 
Alien Problem. Eleven steamers arrive with 
immigrants from Eastern Europe every week in the 
Thames alone; others come to Hull. Many of these 
people are on the way to America, and only stay 
in England a few days; but a very large number 
intend to settle in the country. 
The great majority of them are Jews. 
working-class immigrants of other races; for 
instance, Lithuanians from Western Russia and 
Catholic Poles, who are brought over to work in 
the mines in Lanarkshire, where the Scottish miners. 
especially those who are out of work, bitterly resent 
the imported competition. In certain fireclay mines 
foreigners have introduced for the 
purpose of breaking up Trade Union combination. 
And 
exclusively in London. 
a whole quarter called the Leylands; in Manchester 


But there 
are 


been express 


even the Jewish immigrants do not gather 
In Leeds they have absorbed 


they have occupied the Strangeways and Red Bank 
districts ; appearing in industrial 
centre; and in remote Limerick a most regrettable 
anti-Semitic took place a little 
Yiddish-speaking Hebrews were hustled by a crowd 
debt-collecting. of the 


they are every 


riot while 


ago, 


while they were In some 








papers they were spoken 
of as ‘Irish Jews,” though 
on what odd 
title was given to them I 
cannot 
they had learned to speak 
Yiddish with a brogue. In 


ground that 


conjecture—unless 


Dowlais also the presence 
of immigrants of this class, 
who sought work in the 
mines, lately led to a dis- 
turbance. Thesgfirst batch 
removed by the 
efforts of their 
co-religionists, but more 
have appeared there since. 
And quite a large colony 
exists in Cardiff. 

But, after all, the centre 
of attraction to the Hebrew 
from Eastern Europe is the 
great foreign quarter in the 


was 
judicious 


East of London, ‘‘ where” — 
in the words of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians— 


























AN 
AT TOWER 


A NIGHT ARRIVAL OF ALIENS: 


EMPLOYER 
BRIDGE 


MEETING THE 


STAIR, 


IMMIGRANTS 


As a rule, aliens who have no relation, friend, or employer to be responsible for them are not permitted 


to land at night, chiefly in order to prevent accidents im disembarking women and children. 


ALIENS AT 
OFFICIALS 


THE ARRIVAL OF 
ST. KATHARINE’S DOCK: 
EXAMINING 


CUSTOMS 
BAGGAGE, 


“practically living room is not to be found, and 
where labour is so poorly remunerated.” It would 
indeed be difficult to 


suited to 


select ar, place in the world 
accommodate a= great 
East End 


within 


less receive and 
immigrants than the 
that 
shown by 
taken place in 
Baker Street 
1895, 
there were 
foreigners and 28 English For the 
school, boys and girls, the figures in 1902 showed 
foreigners. In the 
building 
only 15 


School, in 


foreign 


The 


influx of 
of London. 
the last two decades are 
nificant changes that have 
End Board Schools. In the 


in Stepney, were, in 


numbers have come 
some sig- 

East- 
School, 
English 


280 


well 


there 206 


boys and 73 foreigners. In 1901 


boy 4 whole 


g9gt 
Schoo! a 


86 English pupils and 
Street Board 


Igol, 


Christian fine 


opened in out of 927 pupils are 
Christians. In the Hanbury Street 
Whitechapel, the percentage of Jewish to Christian 
pupils is 98°3. Ido not quote these figures in order 
These children provide, as a 
well 


to create prejudice. 
rule, excellent 
spoken of by all who have to do with them. ‘Their 
indication of the 
have 


educational material, and are 


number is, however, a significant 


change of population which is going on. I 


already spoken in a recently published volume, ‘* The 


the and 
invasion of a 


the 


suffering 


Alien 


which 


Immigrant,” of hardship 
the 


district, 


and already 
the native 


alien poor 


crowded and ousting of 
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inhabitants, have inflicted on the latter. 
The country is at last alive to the 
need of a remedy. 

Why do these people swarm in 
upon us? Ts there a demand for 
their labour? No; the trades in 
which the majority of them engage 
are over-stocked already. Do they 
bring capital which they can put to 
more advantageous use here than in 
their native land? Very, very seldom. 
Only those who know the conditions 
in which they live in Eastern Europe, 
only those who have seen the effects 
of the terrible Russian ‘‘ May Laws,” 
which literally imprison the Jewish 
population in the towns of the Pale, 
only those who understand that con- 
scripts of Hebrew race are treated as 
pariahs while they wear the uniform 
and follow the colours” of their 
native land, can judge the expul- 
sive force which sends the poorest 
and most helpless to any country which 
will receive them. The American laws 
restricting immigration have become 


more and more rigorous during the 


last twenty years. Already the total OF 


exclusion of ‘‘ undesirables ” has 


been sug- 


gested for 





mattresses were thrown, and_ the 
gside one another 
like sardines in a tin. For their 
meals they had to shift as best 


people lay  alon 


they could —in fine weather on 
deck, in rough weather below in 
their bunks.” 

When the steamer arrives in the 
Thames there is no sanitary inspec- 
tion, unless. the captain declares a 
case of — sickness. Only — vessels 
coming from ports where plague, 
yellow fever, or cholera are known 
to exist are inspected as a matter 
of course. But, strange though 
it seems, these immigrants bring 
little sickness. The immunity due to 





elimination during centuries of ghetto 
life stands them in good stead. And 
in the case of the children, the 
admirable devotion and care of the 





parents —one of the finest traits 
of the Hebrew character through- 
out all classes — preserves _ their 
health under conditions in’ which 
the preservation of it seems 





THE INDUSTRIES OF THE ALIEN: CARDBOARD-BOX MAKING 


IN COMMERCIAL ROAD. 


almost impossible. But this lack 
of sanitary inspection involves a 
risk, and a serious risk. Not long 

ago a Rus- 


sian immi- 





consider- 
ation by 
the Presi- 
dent himself. 
Soon Great 
Britain will 
be the only 
country to 
which they 
can turn. 
Let ws 
follow them 
on their 
journey of 
exile. They 
are starting, 
let us say, 
from Libau, 
perhaps in 
the steam- 
ship Awrsh, 
upon — which 
I saw them 
embarking 
when I visited 
that port in 
1902. ‘They 
are by no 
means the 
principal 
“ passen- 
gers.” ‘Their accommodation is quite subordinate 
to that of the ponies which these vessels carry, 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETIO: A ZIONIST LECTURE 


IN YIDDISH. 


and the discomfort of the human beings is 
the greater. This is what I saw: ‘The hold 
in which the emigrants were to travel was pitch 
dark and devoid of any ventilation that I could 
discover, except such as was provided by the 
hatchway. The head room between decks was 
about seven feet, and this space was divided by 


two long bunks or shelves. Upon these straw 


Ao grant in 
‘i Stepney was 


i 
i 
{ 
| 


7] 
| 


| found to 
have devel- 
oped — small- 
pox two days 
after his 
arrival in this 
country. This 
isolated in- 
stance Opens 





up unpleasant 
possibilities 
for East End 
and West End 
alike. 

Very in- 
teresting 
evidence was 
given before 
the Royal 
Commission 
on Alien 
Immigration 
by Mr... E. 
Hawkey, 
EK xamining 
Officer of 
the Customs, 
who _ boards 
the steamers 
which bring steerage immigrants from Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Libau to the Port of London. He takes 

[Continued on Opposite Page. 
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particulars from them as to the means they possess. 
His inquiries showed upon an average covering eight 
years, that some 22 per cent. of the new comers were 
absolutely destitute, and some 4o per cent. in all 
had less than half a sovereign when they landed in 
this country. 

All the vessels bringing immigrants are met by an 
agent of the Jewish shelter in Leman Street. Some of 
the new arrivals have come over to join relatives. or 
friends, and then the agent conducts them to the 
address which they give, after which the shelter official 
ceases to be in touch with those persons. Others, again, 
are ‘* consigned’’ to certain commercial agents, who 
are charged to forward them to America. These are 
lodged--often under extremely bad conditions—in the 
East End of London till they resume their journey. 
Others—some 8 or g per cent.—are received for a week 
or a fortnight in the shelter itself, which does not limit 
its charitable aid to persons of the Jewish race. 

Is it wonderful, in view of all this imported destitution, 
that we see such scenes as these in the East End ?— 

Six or seven Russo-Poles appeared at Worship Street to 
answer summonses, at the instance of the police of the H 
Division, for obstructing the thoroughfare in Commercial Street, 
Whitechapel. 

The police stated that the aliens made a practice on certain 
afternoons in the week of resorting to the thoroughfare named 
ei.her to hire labour or be hired. 

Some of the defendants admitted that they went to try to hire 
men at two shillings a day, principally workers in the:tailoring 
and cap-making trades. It was also stated that the market 
was chiefly for the ‘* greeners’’—aliens newly arrived, who 
wanted to be learners in those trades. Some of the accused 
were said to be addressing the workers, denouncing the em- 
ployers as ‘‘ sweaters,’ and urging the workers not to engage 
under a certain rate. As many as forty persons crowded the 
pavement at times and forced the passengers into the road.— 
(Daily Chronicle, March 30, 1903.) 

Besides the trades mentioned, the unskilled aliens 
swarm into the boot- making, cabinet- making, and 
cigarette-making industries—and these, together with 
those named above, are the sweated industries Jar 
excellence. They are, moreover, ‘‘ seasonal’’ trades, 
and when work is slack, the distress among the alien 
unemployed is terrible indeed. At a mass meeting of 
these unhappy people, held a few months ago, the chair- 
man declared that there were over stx thousand Fewis% 
unemployed who did not know where to find a day's 
work. And yet the eleven steamers bring more destitute 
aliens tothe Port of London every week! It is often alleged 
that the immigrants do well here, that they soon rise in 
the social scale. Some do, but a large number of them 
remain as they came—extremely poor and dependent 
upon charity. Quite apart from the great sums collected 
and distributed by the Jewish Board of Guardians, the 
foreign poor are a constant and increasing burden on 
those of their co-religionists who are better off; and 
any Jewish tradesman or Rabbi will tell you of the 
overwhelming demands which are made for relief. 

Another favourite calling of the immigrants is that 
of street-hawker. In this industry they are displacing 
the ‘‘coster’’ of Mr. Chevalier’s songs as rapidly as 
they are driving out the Christian East-End retailers, 
whose shops are fast disappearing throughout whole 
districts. But the alien hawker does not stop in East 
London. Even in Westminster —in Warwick Street, 
for instance—he is ousting the old-fashioned native 
stall-keeper. 

The foreign colony ‘‘down East’’ is a litigious 
colony. It disputes about everything—especially about 
wages. Mr. Hayden Corser, one of the Magistrates 
of the Worship Street Police Court, told the Royal 
Commission — 

They could go to the County Court; but they come to 
us because they pay two shillings for their summons instead 
of a much larger hearing fee; and three or four of these 
interpreted cases, which are always fought out and hardly ever 
admitted—the evidence being interpreted on both sides—will 
last us an afternoon, in which time we could have disposed 
of a whole lot of business which could not be taken to any 
other court. 

There is, besides, a great deal of ‘‘hard swearing ’”’ 
and still more petty fraud—but not to the exclusion of 
fraud that is by no means petty. 

Destitution drives some of the immigrants to criminal 
and others to vicious courses, But there is a brighter 
side to the picture. As I have said, some of these 
people rise and attain a higher standard of living 
generally after they have sojourned among us and 
learned our requirements. ‘That which drags them 
back so often and keeps them under is the ceaseless 
inflow of new arrivals without money or skill, who 
must compete with those already here on any terms 
which the ‘‘sweater’’ chooses to give them. If this 
needless inrush of merely deleterious competition were 
stopped, things would gradually but steadily right 
themselves, aided by the Sanitary and Factory Laws. 

But now? It is our present system of unrestricted 
and unregulated immigration that gives the ‘‘ sweater’ 
his chance. And I beg all who are not indifferent 
to human misery to read this account of what the 
‘*sweater’s’’ den is. It is not written by me, but 
by one of H.M. Assistant-Inspectors of Factories— 

His workshop reeks with foul smells; the atmosphere is 
loaded with human vitiation; the combustion from burning 
refuse and the emission of sickly fumes by cheap oil-lamps and 
other implements of work, and from processes of manufacture, 
together with the absence of natural light, make this particular 
class of workplaces a positive danger to the community. Here 
the alien is imprisoned day and night, and kept at work in 
a semi-nude state for starvation allowance. Family and all 
sleep in the same room. <A few women are engaged. The effect 
of this is found in the anemic and helpless state of the 
workers. . . . The sweater is oblivious of all demands for 
decency. He works seven days every week and two or three 
intervening nights as well. Frequently, when visiting in the 
early morning, I have found numbers asleep—apparently from 
sheer exhaustion. He knows and keeps no Sabbath, and the 
helpless mortals who come under his influence are denied the 
right of knowing a Sabbath either. 


Can cheap production under these conditions possibly 
be a benefit to the community ? 


romances legitimately so styled. 
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A REVIEWER’S MISCELLANY. — 


Zomaso’s furtune, and Other Stories. By Henry Seton Merriman 


(London: Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


The Vineyard. By John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie). (London: 
Unwin. 6s.) 


Fisher 


Green Mansions: A Romance of the Tropical Forest. By W.H. Hudson. 
(London: Duckworth. 6s.) 

The Nile Quest. By Sir Harry Johnston. 
Bullen. 7s. 6d.) 

Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular Political Economy Examined. By 
J. B. Byles. (London: John Lane. 3s.) 


The Bibelot, 1603. 


(London: Lawrence and 


Thomas 8. Mosher. (Portland, Maine.) 


‘*Tomaso’s Fortune’’ is one of nineteen short stories 
which Mr. Seton Merriman had contributed to this Journal 
and to various other publications. They all exhibit, 
and almost all equally, his fertility of invention in inci- 
dent, and his expertness in what may be called circum- 
stantial portraiture. ‘They wear, perhaps, the occasional 
air, and lack the last intensity ; but, just on this account, 
they give scope to the author’s alertness in narration 
which, with his romantic sense, made him such entertain- 
ing and popular reading. In some of the stories the 
theme is tragic, but it never obsesses the writer or the 
reader. If it did, neither would have a mind for any- 
thing save the matter in hand; whereas, here, the 
author indulges and the reader welcomes free play of 
comment. Take the story called ‘‘The End of the 
sMooroo.’’ Eaitly in it we are told that ‘‘ the passengers 
went on eating their last dinner on earth in that sublime 
ignorance which is the prerogative of passengers.’’ We 
are aware from the start, therefore, that this is a tragic 
story ; but the knowledge does not impress us. At any 
rate, it does not depress us; and, indeed, his manner 
of imparting it, with the ‘‘which is the prerogative 
of passengers,’’ shows that the author did not intend 
it should. We can imagine a rendering of the tale 
in which the end of the JZvorv00 would have been 
hidden from us until the last page, and yet the gloom 
of it would have lowered from the first line. So told, 
the story might have been great, as by Mr. Merriman’s 
method it could scarcely be; but, on the other hand, 
the chances are that it would only have been dull. 
Mr. Merriman’s is the English, optimistic way of 
taking the bad with the good in this best of all 
possible worlds, which curiously, but not without some 
justification, gives rise to the charge of hardness in the 
national character. In Mr. Merriman we have lost a 
novelist who was singularly English. 


There is so much wit, so much observation of human 
foibles, in ‘‘ The Vineyard,’’ that we are reluctant to say 
the book falls short of complete success. Nevertheless, 
the feeling with which it will be laid down is less likely 
to be satisfaction than a sense of disappointment that 
Mrs. Craigie has just failed, here, to hit the mark. She 
is the interpreter of an essentially modern spirit: she 
fills the oftice admirably, but we find ourselves sus- 
pecting that she is shghtly wearied by her position; and 
it is precisely the suggestion of this mental attitude 
that robs her new book of the sincerity without 
which its brilliant characterisation lacks appropriate 
setting. ‘‘ the Vineyard,”’ sparkling as it is, resembles 
a string of jewels threaded haphazard, rather than 
the symmetrical production of the careful workman. 
Mrs. Craigie’s characters are the product of the brain 
unhampered by the heart ; they never soar beyond her 
patronage, and she dismisses them into space with an 
indifference that does not become their creator. She 
is curiously, inquisitively interested in their mechanism, 
and she discloses a subtly feminine view of ‘‘ the way 
of a man with a maid’’ which makes excellent read- 
ing ; but she foresees the evanescence of youthful 
aspirations, the futility of passion, too clearly through 
the strongest passages; and the deeper significance of 
the souls’ tragedy she has drawn seems to have eluded 
her. Her lovers—men and women—are too often her 
own mouthpiece, too fluent in what will be admitted, we 
think, to be usually a rather incoherent, bungled business. 
‘There ate some touches of exaggeration in the lively 
sketches of provincial limitations. The book does not 
present a lofty estimate of mankind, though we are sure 
that ‘* John Oliver Hobbes ’’ has justified its accuracy to 
herself: we miss the fine temper of the idealist, and 
the merciful optimism which would not permit permanent 
scars to the young people whose maladies of the heart 
are diagnosed so minutely, 


‘* Green Mansions’”’ 


is one of the comparatively few 
It will not appeal to 
those to whom the word means sword and cape, brawling 
and duelling, brigandage in purple and fine linen; it 
has nothing of the aggressive flamboyancy of the 
romance ct the ‘‘hustling’’ school, but of the true 
romance, the romance of nature, of hill and forest, 
primitive passion and primitive beliefs, it is redolent-—— 
in very deed tallying with the dictionary definition, 
‘*An intermixture of the wonderful and mysterious in 
literature.’’ Mr. Hudson has felt the eerie fascination 
of the tropical country of the Guayana; he has seen 
its every mood, not only with the eye of the naturalist, 
but with the deeper vision of the poet; he knows the 
very soul of the savage, its ceaseless shifts, its childish 
superstitions, its man’s cunning, its vulpine treachery ; 
and he possesses the power of articulation in exceptional 
degree. His book is an admirable exposition of the real 
meaning of that elusive something known, for lack of a 
better word, as atmosphere, and the animate and inani- 
mate alike live in its pages—paradoxical, but true. The 
forest at the foot of Ytaioa is no less a living thing 
than the birds that flutter through its foliage, the snakes 
that defile its undergrowth, the spiders that weave their 
webs between its branches, and the insects that are their 
prey, or than Rima herself, half sprite, yet wholly human ; 
Nuflo’s hut no less than Nuflo; the way to Riolama no 
less than the savages who make it perilous. Rima 
would have delighted the heart and charmed the pen 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, and is a creation as notable 
as it is exquisite. That the story ends with the tragedy 


abhorred of the average novel-reader is but additional 
witness to its author’s artistry. 


There is no more eventful story in the history of 
exploration than that contained in the disconnected 
chapters which make up the record of ‘ The Nile 
Quest,’’ and inasmuch as the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century saw the completion of the work that 
remained for the pioneer to accomplish in the Nile 
Basin, the time is appropriate for such a work as this. 
Sir Harry Johnston, who, if not himself a pioneer in 
this particular field, has every qualification to act as 
the historian of African exploration, has produced a 
book of distinct value. He passes in review the achieve- 
ments of travellers from the earliest times to those of 
the men who last described their adventures before the 
Royal Geographical Society, and shows us how the map 
of this great slice of the continent has been gradually 
pieced together. It was well that such a book should 
be written. The names of the giants among Nile 
explorers as Bruce, Speke, Baker, Schweiniurth, and 
Stanley are unlikely to be forgotten; but Sir Harry 
Johnston sets before us a ‘ Roll of Fame’’ on which we 
find the names of no fewer than seventy-six travellers, 
each one of whom contributed something to our know- 
ledge of the region, and some of whom paid their lives as 
the price. The mystery that surrounded the sources of the 
great river appears to have engaged attention at a very 
early period. More than one of the old Egyptian kings 
dispatched an expedition to solve it. Nero, whose name 
is not commonly associated with scientific enterprise, 
equipped a party for Nile exploration, and thereafter 
at long intervals Greek, Venetian, and Portuguese 
travellers added little by little to the quaint and tanci- 
ful maps of their age. James Bruce, who mapped the 
Blue Nile from its source, may perhaps be considered 
the father of modern exploring enterprise; but it 
remained for Speke to attack the great problem of the 
White Nile’s source from the south, and tor many others 
to fill in the blanks in his work and correct his pardon- 
able errors. When we remember that the area of 
the Nile Basin is estimated at over one million 
square miles, and consider how tangled are the webs of 
itinerary traced on the map by successive expeditions, 
the difficulty of recognising in just proportion the 
merits of each explorer’s labour becomes very apparent 
tous. Sir Harry Johnston, on the whole, has discharged 
this part of his work with judicial impartiality; and 
if he errs in his estimates the error is on the side of 
indulgence. It is flattering to our national pride to 
find that of the seventy-six explorers who among 
them have wrested the secret of the Nile from the 
wilderness, thirty-four are British, French enterprise 
coming next with thirteen travellers. The book 
contains many excellent portraits; the photographs 
representative of the variety of African scenery are of 
unequal merit. 


To Mr. W. S. Lilly and Mr. Charles S. Devas we 
owe an interesting reprint on the fiscal question. 
Sir John Barnard Byles, who was for many years a 
Puisne Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
died twenty years ago, was known chiefly, not as a 
writer, but as a sound and sagacious lawyer, especially 
in connection with commercial transactions. But he 
wrote one book that had a great, if brief, success, 
running into eight editions in two years. This was 
his ‘‘Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular Political 
Economy Examined,’’ which makes a triumphant re- 
appearance now under the joint editorship of the two 
gentlemen already referred to, with an_ introduction 
and notes suitable for the present stage of the fiscal 
controversy. One interesting thing about it and all 
such resuscitations is the reminder they supply of 
the fact that this controversy is a very old affair, 
which, though dormant, has never been dead, but 
has wakened up exactly where it was left so many 
years ago. Sir John Byles was a convert. In early 
life he had been a Free Trader; but was led— 
by a maturer judgment, his editors would say— 
to revise his opinions and to attack the propositions 
that had beguiled him for a time. For the most part 
these are precisely the propositions—relating to the 
doctrine of Zazssez faire, free food, the importance of 
the consumer’s interests over the producer’s, exports 
and imports, the cheapest market, the position of the 
Colonies—about which debate is likely to run high again, 
so true is it that the controversy has only been sleep- 
ing; and, moreover, Byles examined them, not from 
the transcendental standpoint, but from that of logic 
and fact, which their present critics profess to occupy. 
It is even claimed for him that he was a precursor of 
the Historical School which rose in Germany, and 
aims at taking men not as abstractions, but as they 
are influenced by various and withal other than 
economical motives, and belonging to a_ particular 
nation, state, and period of history. For this reason, 
and because the editors, needless to say, do not 
fail to stroke the t’s and dot the i’s of Byles’s argu- 
ment, this volume is of the greatest interest at present. 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher has a reputation of his own 
for the production of those dainty reprints of English 
classics that issue periodically from Portland, Maine, 
U.S.A. Every month, as many of our readers know, he 
issues ‘‘ The Bibelot,’’ a reprint of poetry and prose for 
booklovers, chosen in part from scarce editions and 
sources not generally known. Every year the twelve 
Bibelots are bound in a manner befitting their pre- 
ciosity, and the tempting qualities of the collection 
are irresistible to readers who like to sip honey 
in this manner. The volume for 1903 opens with 
a selection from the Greek Anthology; and other 
contents are ‘‘ The Land of Heart's Desire,’’ by W. B. 
Yeats; ‘Lyrics,"” by Andrew Lang; and Mr. J. W. 
Mackail’s ‘‘ Essay on Virgil in English Verse.’’ 
Henley’s ‘‘ Lyrics’? and a well-known extract from 
De Quincey go to make up the volume. The text 
we cannot but accept gladly. The whole work, in fact, 
is the pleasantest possible variation of the proverbial 
old friend with a new face. 
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ART NOTES. 


The spring art-season in the Haymarket has set in with 
its usual severity. But it is easy enough for the dis- 
criminating to pick out at least’a delightful bouquet of 
pictures from the collections brought together with 
accustomed diligence by Messrs. Arthur Tooth and 
Sons and Mr. Thomas McLean. Very early on your 
rounds you find yourself in choice company. At the 
McLean Gallery, No. 7 is the ‘Suspense’’ of Josef 


Stevens—the picture of a pretty frock. The ‘No 
Thoroughfare ’’ of Le Sidaner is a large and really 
studied study of walls and windows in vague evening 
light. 


At the Tooth Gallery, too, is a Harpignies — his 
‘‘Sous Bois,’’ but it is not a very interesting example. 
But the Corot, ‘‘ Les Environs d’Ardennes”’ is altogether 
beautiful, with its gently recorded trees set darkly 
against a distance dissolved in light. he Diaz, ‘‘ Dans 
le Forét,’’ is a fine picture, although scarcely to be 





for something freshly its own. Burne-Jones gave it 
no heed. ‘The type of face that appeared alike in his 
Madonnas, his angels, his beggars, and his queens 
was that with which a _ consumptive - specialist is 
already too familiar; but the protests of an ageé 
that boasted of its physique and its sanitation 
fell on deaf ears. ‘‘ Burn Jones!’’ exclaimed the 
comic journalist on his lowest level. But the artist 
held his own, and he has now entered upon his 
reward. Paris has forgotten its enthusiasm for Whistler 





SECURITY FROM STRAY 


The marksmen ‘ire through apertures in a series of screens which intercept all bullets that are atmed wide of the target. 


Israels—the usual greys by a master of greys. Its 
neighbour, ‘‘ The Syren Ship,’’ by Mr. John M. Swan, 
A.R.A., is a fanciful little picture which could, however, 
very well be spared from the picked collection of this 
artist’s vivid work at the Fine Art Society. ‘‘ The Hay- 
Cart,’’ by Corot, strikes us as a little painty, and 
therefore lacking’ that impressive delicacy of handling— 
the more impressive the more delicate it is—which is 
the master’s triumph. The ‘‘ Sunset in Autumn,’’ by 
H. Harpignies, has been finished from memory in the 
studio, for the paint is still hardly dry. Most finished 


SHOTS: THE NEW SAFETY RANGE 


classed as a fine Diaz. With these masterpieces are 
many other examples of the sort that go to rich but net 
fastidious collectors. 


At the Leicester Galleries, admirers of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones have an array of his studies and ‘drawings. 
It is something to the artist’s credit that no description 
of his handiwork is needed. He was individual, and 
persistent in his individuality. He had a theory 
and a practice, and he adhered to them amid all the 
winds and tides of artistic doctrine. It was a reversion, 
and the nineteenth century in its heyday clamoured 





AT CHERTSEY. 


The danger from random shots ts thus reduced to a minimum. 


in its enthusiasm for Burne - Jones, and the sale- 
rooms tell the tale of his triumph in round figures 
never reached now by works of artists who were 
popular when Burne-Jones was pushed aside. Perhaps 
it may now be seen that this painter was not so 
apart from his age as the strenuous imagined. There 
has been a return to the primitive and the medizval 
among men and women in general—in religion, in poetry, 
in the ideals of life. The unrest of the age could not, 
perhaps, be caught on the stationary canvas otherwise 
than by that fixed and monotonous expression of discon- 
tent which these sketches and studies betray. W. M. 
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Solid Silver Trinket Box, lined Pale 
Blue Velvet, with Pull-out Drawer, 


£2 18s. 6d. 


Solid Silver Box, containing Two Packs 
of Cards, Book of Rules, [wo Scoring 
Tablets, with Silver Pencils and Title of 
Game in Silver Relief on Lid, £8 5s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES 


Containing 2500 Illustrations, 


SELECTIONS 
FORWARDED 


to the Country 
ON APPROVAL. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


No Importunity to Purchase. 


MPANY, 


Ww. LTD., 


Telegrams : 
“ ArGennon, Lonpon,” 


Post Free on application. 





Tue “Crerus” RecGisterep Desien. 
Richly Chased and Pierced Heart-shape Table Mirror 
height 11} inches, £2 18s. 6d. 

THE 


COLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS C 


112 & 110, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


(With which is incorporated Tae Gotpsmitus’ Actiance, Ltd. (A. B. Savory & Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C.) 


Solid Silver Perpetual 
Calendar, and_Two Boxes 


for Stamps, £3 7s. 6d. 


Telephone: 


3729 GuRRARD, 
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When we seek an example of purity, Port Sunlight 
suggests itself. From every part of the world people 
flock to see and admire it. Such is the home of 


Sunlight Soap 


From such surroundings it goes on its mission of 
cleanliness to all corners of the globe. 


At every stage it is tested, and every ingredient 
carefully selected. 


Only the best is good 
enough for 


Sunlight 


This care raises {f/1///; 
it high above <i 
the standard of . aa / 
common _ soaps, ) . - AWS | 
and the outlay Mm A ii Pp ; 
it involves costs pL ap ae 
you nothing, for 
SUNLIGHT SOAP 
is no dearer than 
the common, impure 
kinds, and is always pure. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on soap is a guarantee of purity and excellence. 








. 
gemma ee 








~ LADIES’ PAGES. 


At their Majesties’ first Court black and white pre- 
dominated, owing to the mourning for the late Duke 
of Cambridge not being quite terminated. The Queen’s 
robes were black, with a train of silver embroidery ; but 
the corsage, sparkling with diamonds, the orders, and 
the wide blue ribbon of the Garter made her appear- 
ance, as usual, brilliantly beautiful. The Marchioness of 
Londonderry, who attended in the royal circle as wife 
of the Lord President of the Council, wore black 
mousseiine velours, the skirt slit up in points to introduce 
lace fans, each point trimmed with a jeweiled tassel; the 
train was of brocaded velvet gauze lined with white and 
draped with lace. The Marchioness of Lansdowne wore 
black net embroidered in floral wreaths with jet, and 
black satin train. The Marchioness of Tweeddale 
wore black gauze over white satin, embroidered with 
lines of jet sequins and trimmed with white and black 
artificial blossoms, the latter centred by diamonds; the 
black brocaded velvet gauze train was laid over cloth-of- 
silver, and adorned with similar flowers to those on the 
corsage, diamond-hearted in the centre of black petals. 
Several brides were presented on their marriage. None 
looked more handsome than Lady Ludlow, in an un- 
common and beautiful gown of shades of yellow. The train 
was of gauze shading through five tones, from champagn> 
to almost flame-colour. The dress was brocade of cham 
pagne and creamy-yellow tints, draped with exquisite old 
lace and embroidered round in points in the colours of 
the brocade; and chains of diamonds and sapphires 
were used to arrange the draperies. Lady Lansdowne 
presented her new daughter-in-law, Lady Kerry, who 
wore her wedding dress of white chiffon trimmed with 
chiffon roses, and a train of lace sparingly embroidered 
with silver. ‘Ihe Countess of Lytton’s uncommon beauty 
(famous when she was Miss Pamela Plowden) was seen 
to advantage in the gown in which she was presented 
on her marriage, of white chiffon trimmed with gold- 
embroidered lace, and footed by a hem of shaded roses, 
ranging from pink to crimson; side panels of brocaded 
mousseline velours in pale gold and cream; and train 
of cloth-of-gold over silver. 


Lady Burdett-Coutts’ attainment of her ninetieth birth- 
day is an event that arouses national interest. Already 
remarkable for the enlightenment and wisdom, 
no-less than for the benevolence and public 
spirit, with which she- used the fortune that 
made her ‘‘the greatest heiress of the 
century,’’ the noble lady (in the truest sense of 
the words) has now become remarkable for 
the length of days which she has attained in 
continued possession of vitality and- mental 
capacity such as many twenty years_ her 
juniors would envy. The benefactions of Lady 
Burdett-Coutts have not been of the unwise and 
petty order that pauperises the recipients, but 
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have been charities planned ona great scale. A happy 
parallel is afforded on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where Miss Helen Gould, one of Jay Gould’s joint 
heiresses to millions, has given a_ simular illustration 
of combined wisdom and goodness in the use of wealth. 
‘‘ Length of days”’ is so steadily held out as a reward 
in the Bible’s promises, and is, in point of fact, so 
generally seen to be conferred on those who serve their 
generation, that apparently there’ is some attraction 
greater than appears in prospect in the attainment of 
old age. Looking forward, many of us must feel as 
James Smith (of ‘‘ Rejected Addresses ’’ fame) did when 
he wrote— 
World, in thy ever-busy mart, 
I’ve acted no unnoticed part ; 
“Would I resume it?” Oh, no! 
Four acts are done, the jest grows stale, 
The waning lamps burn dim and pale, 
And reason asks, Cuz Bono? 
I fear not, Fate, thy pendent shears: 
There are who ask for length of years ; 
To them, not me, allot ’em. 
Life’s cup is nectar at the brink, 
Midway a palatable drink, 
And wormwood at the bottom. 


But it does not seem to be really ‘‘ wormwood’’ when 


health is retained. And the long life of most hard 
workers for good causes is a striking fact. The English 
publisher of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ has just died at past 
eighty ; and it is recalled that also the author of that 
powerful and effective fiction, the English reader who 
recommended its republication over here, and the 
negro who sat for the hero’s character, all lived into 
“their eighties ’’—as if the book had had some magic 
influence on all connected with its issue. 


In speaking of Miss Cobbe’s fortune, left to her as 
a recognition of her public work by one personally 
litthe known, I observed that I knew of no other 
instance than her case of a bequest to a woman in 
consideration of her public services. From this I should 
have excepted royal ladies; for a Mr. Neild left a 
quarter of a million to Queen Victoria, and the Duchesse 
de Galliera bequeathed even a larger sum to the Empress 
Frederick. This last- mentioned legacy I have been 
reminded of by the announcement of an exhibition of 
lace being about to be opened in the museum in 
Paris which owes its origin to the same testatrix— 
the Musée Galliera, close to the Trocadero. The forth- 
coming exhibition of lace in that building promises to 
be the most interesting display of its kind ever shown. 
Madame Loubet lends a beautiful set of Colbert lace, 
and the Pope sends the lace coat presented to the late 
Pope by the people of the Lisieux and Bayeux dioceses 
on the occasion of his jubilee as a priest. Queenly 
laces are contributed by her Majesty of Portugal, who 
is, of course, a daughter of the old French royal house, 
and who lends her marriage veil; and also by that 


DRESS OF TAFFETAS AND LACE. great collector, the Queen Dowager of Italy; while 
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LET THE ENORMOUS IMPORTANCE of the unique superiority Odol 
possesses be clearly understood. While all other preparations for cleansing 
the teeth are effective only during the few moments of application, the 
antiseptic power of Odol continues gently but persistently for hours after use. 





Odol penetrates into the interstices of the teeth and the mucous membrane 
of the mouth, impregnating them and leaving an antiseptic deposit on the 
surface. In this manner a continuous antiseptic effect is produced, by means 
of which the whole oral cavity to the minutest recesses is completely freed 
from and protected against all fermenting processes and injurious: bacteria. 


Everyone who cleanses his mouth and teeth regularly every day with Odol 
secures them absolutely against all bacterial and fermentation processes. 


Price 2[6 a bottle of Odol, lasting for several months (the half-size bottle, 1[6). Of all Chemists and Perfumers 
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VULPERA-TARASP, i225, 


4170 Feet above the Sea. 





WO % 








Season from May 15 to end of September. 





Alpine Health Resort, beautifully situated on a plateau free 
from dust, in the midst of fir and pine woods; connected by 
(10 minutes) with the world- 
Thanks to the rare 


means of a pleasant forest road 
renowned Saline Springs of Tarasp. 
and happy combination of Climatic and Alpine advantages with 
the health-giving Springs of Tarasp, Vulpera occupies an 
eminent place amongst similar health resorts. (See table below. 


A stay at Vulpera-Tarasp is indicated in the following 
and Partial Obesity, Chronic Catarrh of the 
of the Portvein System, the Spleen and 
Bladder Diseases, Chronic Rheumatism of 
the Muscles and Chronic Gout, Diabetes, Anzemia, Scrofula, 
Neuralgia, and Neurasthenia. The Iron, Arsenic, and Boric 
Acid Salt Springs of *‘ Val Sinestra,”’ situated near Vulpera, 
are especially beneficial in cases of Nervousness, Anemia, and 
Rheumatism. 


PHYSICIANS RESIDENT IN THE HOTELS. 
Communications: Nearest Railway BEVERS and 
Davos-DorF, from both of which three diligences circulate daily 
to Vulpera in five and six hours. 


cases: General 
Stomach, Diseases 
Liver; Kidney and 


Stations, 


Own reliable travelling carriages are sent, if desired, to 


Bevers, Davos, and Landeck (Arlberg Bahn). 


In May till Middle of June, and in September 
considerably reduced terms. 


HOTEL WALDHAUS 


AND DEPENDENCES. 
300 Rooms. 400 Beds. 


Numerous elegant privatesitting-rooms 
and apartments. | 


| HOTEL COMPANY YULPERA HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF 


(LIM. CO.) AND 
First-class Hotels with DEPENDENCES. 


250 Beds. 


For further information, Prospectus, and Pamphlets, please 
apply to THE MANAGEMENT. They may also be obtained from 
Messrs. FRANK GOULD & Co., 52 & 54, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 


every 
modern comport. 200 Rooms. 














Analyst and 
Date of Analysis. 


Chlorine of 
Sodium. 


Bicarbonate 
of, Soda. 


4°3 


Carbonic Acid free 
and semi-united 


Amount of Sulphate of 
Solid Constituents. . 
TARASP ( (Luzi uzius 1s Spring) 

Carlsbad (Sprudel) ) 19 
Marienbad (Ferdinands Brunnen) ; 1°9 
Vich . A : : 5:2 7 ouq 
Kissingen ‘Rakoczy , — - . | Liebig, 


The alkaline=saline cold glauber 
salt springs, Luzius and Emerita, 
compared with those of 
Marienbad, Kissingen, and 
by the following table— 
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PETER ROBINSON'S 


OXFORD STREET. 


“LEDA” 
THE QUEEN 
OF 
CORSETS. 


1000 parts contain— 


Treadwell, 1 1g00 
Ludwig, 1879 
Gintl, 1879 
Bouquet, 1855 
1856 


may be 
Carlsbad, 
Vichy 




















CORSETS 
SENT 
ON 
APPROVAL. 


THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS and UNDERWEAR. 


The body being ‘‘ Clothed with Air,” the best non-conductor of heat, is protected from 
the e‘fects of outer heat or cold, while the action of the pores of the skin is not impeded. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS SOLD UNDER SIMILAR NAMES. 


Illustrated Price List of full range of Aertex Cellular Goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
with list of 900 depots where these goods may be obtained, sent post free on application. 


LONDON: Robert Scott, Ld.,24,Queen Victoria St.,E.C., EDINBURGH: Stark Bros., 9, South Bridge. 

Oliver Bros., Ltd., 417, Oxford St., W. a Dow & Son, 29, Princes Street. 
ABERDEEN : Davidson & Son, 123, Union Street. BAe es: Aked & Hey, 2, New Arcade. 
BATH: Gould & Son, 22, Milsom Street. NGS: 





Lewis, Hyland & Co., 2tr, Queen's Rd. 





“LEDA”™ Corset Types. Straight front, with Suspenders attached, 
in Black or White Coutil, very pretty shape and comfortable fitting. 


Price 14/9. 
Also in Striped Batiste, price 21/9. 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS OF CORSETS GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 











Crook & Son, 22, High Street. 
BLACKBURN: Mellor Bros., 28, King William St. 
BLACKPOOL: J. Du kworth, Bank Hey Street. 

: Brown, Muff & Co, 
: G. Osborne & Co., 
STOL: G. Standerwick, 26, Stokes Croft. 
CARDIFF E. Roberts, 30, Duke Street 
ai otham & Sons, 26, St. Mary’s Street. 
DUBLIN : Taaffe & Coldwell, 81, Grafton Street 
os Kennedy & McSharry, 24, Westmoreland St. 


50, East Street. 


HA 
HUDDERSFIELD: Smile ~s & Dawson, 22, New St. 
LEEDS: Hyam & Co., Ltd., Briggate. 
MANCHESTER: Hi. R. Freeborn, 11, Cross Street. 
Middleton, 87, Mosley Street. 
NEWCASTLE- ON-TYNE: G Brow n, 78, Grey St. 
Isaac Walton & Co,, Gr: ainger St. 
NORWICH : J. Lincoln, 5, St. Giles’ Street. 
Pas W. E. Fayers, 12, Queen Street. 
OUTH : Perkin Bros., 13 and 14, Union St. 
| oe Ssonouon. Rowntree & Sons, Westboro’. 

















historic royal laces are the wedding-dress 
and other adornments of the Empress 
Marie Louise, second wife of Napoleon. 
Although lace is so much used at present, 
it seems that there is little advantage to the 
hand-workers in the fashion, since machine- 
made laces are fearlessly employed on the 
most fashionable costumes ; and the display of 
the true article is organised to revive the strict 
taste that will accept no imitation, however 
close, as equal to the genuine product of 
the bobbin and the needle in the individual 
worker’s hand. 


Lord Beaconsfield would indeed be pleased 
if he could know of the romantic commemor- 
ation of his showy and decorative personality 
by the general wearing of the most modest 
and unassuming blossom that grows. He 
was one of the men who, in days that are 
gone, loved to exercise the privilege then en- 
joyed by the stronger sex of being as decor 
ative as any women. Even in his own time, 
however, the splendour of the young Disraeli 
in costume used to arouse some remark, as 
we may infer from the frequent descriptions 
of it that remain. Here is a vivid sketch of 
the future Premier as a young man, drawn 
from the letters of the brilliant Lady Dufferin, 
the mother of the late Marquis: ‘‘ Mr. 
Disraeli wore a black velvet coat lined with 
satin, purple trousers with a gold band down 
the outside seams, a scarlet waistcoat, long lace ruffles 
falling down to the tips of his fingers, white gloves with 
several brilliant rings outside them, and long black 
ringlets rippling down to his shoulders.’’ However, I.ady 
Dufferin says that she told him that ‘‘ he made a fool of 
himself’? by appearing in such a fantastic guise, and 
he afterwards modified his costume. Still, when N. P. 
Willis later on saw Disraeli at Lady Blessington’s, he 
wore ‘‘a waistcoat embroidered with gorgeous gold 
flowers, patent-leather pumps, and a quantity of chains 
about his neck, carried a white stick with a black tie and 
tassel, and wore a mass of jet-black ringlets falling over 
his left cheek almost to his collarless stock.’? Did I not 
rightly say that it must have been more amusing to see 
men in full dress in past times than it is now ? 


All the decoration is left to us nowadays, and the 
shop-windows and show-rooms are full to repletion with 
the most charming dress goods and accessory trifles 
for us. _ This is the true blossoming time of the year 
in the world of costume. It is long since the accessories 
of dress, the little ties and fichus, and collars and belts, 
and other ‘‘finishes,’? have had so much importance 
as now. Stock ties are so elaborately embroidered 
that they become quite costly trifles. A short-necked 
woman is at a disadvantage in this matter; for 
however pretty a tie may be in itself, it spoils her 
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appearance by giving her a ‘‘humpy’’ look. The 
thin + throated girl, on the contrary, cannot have 
too many of these adjuncts to her costumes. A 
form of fancy-work at once useful and agreeable is to 
be found in embroidering or braiding a tie for oneself. 
A piece of plain satin ribbon, embroidered with a run- 
ning pattern in silk of two or three harmonising 
shades, fringed with a narrow silk fringe at the tip, is 
easy to construct. A white silk soft collar-band, with 
a fancy ribbon run on or an embroidered line worked 
on either side, and set at the front with a couple 
of little bows under the chin, is a pretty idea for a 
long-necked wearer. ‘These tiny bows are very fashion- 
able at present on waistbelts and fronts of dresses, 
too. They are made up quite stiffly—a small bow out- 
standing at each side of a firmly twisted-over central 
band, with, in some cases, a tiny buckle or button fitted 
in the centre of the over-fold. ‘Ihe narrowest baby- 
ribbon velvet bands run on folded silk gives another idea 
foratie. Velvet discs can be attached with a concealed 
stitch at the edges or by means of a firmly sticking 
gum; and these set on a jabot of plain mousseline- 
de-soie look very stylish. 


Linen collars are fashionable again—unfortunately 
for the aspect of the throat in evening dress. ‘These, 
of course, imply a decorative tie to fill up the space 
in front, but the collars themselves also are frequently 
embroidered. This, being a_ stiffened affair, must 
obviously be left to professional fingers, by which the 
linen is worked upon before the ‘‘dressing’’ is added. 
The variety of choice in linen collars is considerable. 
Some are quite heavily embroidered all over with a 
design in white linen thread; others are spotted with 
either white or coloured spots; and these, again, may 
be diffused all over the surface or may be arranged 
in two or three lines round the edge of the collar. 
The fancy for a pointed front turned down towards the 
bust, which has been seen in little lace collars in the 
spring, is translated to the linen collars too; and then 
no tie is possible, but a narrow band of ribbon can be 
tied round the throat above the collar. Such a bright- 
coloured ribbon, with a smart, tiny bow having jaunty 
little tips under the left ear, may be donned to relieve 
the stiffness and the dead whiteness of the linen, which 
is not very favourable to the average complexion. 
Colour is plentifully used in the ties and stocks, the 
idea being that a plain gown is thus easily brightened 
and smartened. Striped ribbon, such as green and 
gold, old rose and black, red and green, blue and 
biscuit, and so forth, is employed. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that there are hundreds of different designs 
in neck-wear on view in London at present. 


Rouleaux of satin form one of the fashionable 
methods of trimming, as seen on the taffetas gown 
depicted in our Illustration. The other is a charming 

Ae ae . design in voile, with white silk revers and bands of 
A TREES BERGE I VOUS. black-and-white passementerie. FILOMENA. 























BEDROOM SUITES 


In most approved Styles. 
Largest Selection in the World, 








900 SUITES TO SELECT FROM 


Beautiful Reproductions of 
LOUIS XV. 
LOUIS XVI. 
SHERATON 
CHIPPENDALE 
Largest Stock in the World. 


BEDROOM SUITES 


~~ 
Seance 








Best Modern Styles in 
FUMED OAK 
WALNUT 
INLAID MAHOGANY 
SATINWOOD 
WHITE ENAMEL 


MAPLE & CO 


ACRES OF SHOWROOMS devoted 
to the Exhibition of High-Class BED- 
ROOM SUITES, constituting one of 
the most interesting sights in London, 
Buyers have the advantage of selection 
from a multitude of Suites without 
equal in the World. Every variety 
and design of all recognised periods 
and best modern conceptions, . . . . 








900 SUITES T0 SELECT FROM | TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON — RUE BOUDREAU PARIS” 





MAPLE & CO 


Exhibition of Bedroom Furniture and Bedsteads 





The ‘** ALWYNE”’ BEDROOM $=SUITE, in inlaid Mahogany, comprises a compact Wardrobe, having oval bevelled Mirrored 
Door in centre, with long Drawer below; Washstand with marble top, double Cupboard, and Towel Rods; Dressing Chest, with 
roomy Drawers and landscape bevelled Mirror; 3 Chairs, £18 10s. 
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Daintiness 


ltself ... . 
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Huntley and Palmers 
Breakfast Biscuits 


are the latest product in scientific baking. Light, 
crisp, unsweetened, nutritious and digestive. 


Welcome as a substitute for toast at 
breakfast; delicious at all meals with 
butter, cheese or preserves. 
Order some from your 
grocer to-day 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


The Bishop of London 
had public engagements 
for every day this weck. 
One of the most interesting 
was his address to men at 
the Mansion House meeting 
over which Lord Ashcombe 
presided, Representatives 
of many leading City ware- 
houses were present. ‘The 
arrangements were made 
by the Rev. J. Stephen 
3arrass, Rector of St. 
Lawrence Jewry, who has 
invited so many eminent 
preachers to his midday 
services that his church is 
now almost as popular as 
it was in the days of 
Tillotson. 


The Bishop of South- 
well visited Nottingham 
last week, and opened the 
handsome new Church 
House, which will contain 
the diocesan library, and 
will also form the head- 
quarters of the Notting- 
ham Sunday School Feder- 
ation. 


The May Meetings have 
now fairly begun; _ the 
principal events of this 
week besides the spring 
assembly of the Baptist 
Union having been the 
Bishop of Oxford’s sermon 
at St. Paul’s on behalf of 
the S.P.G., and the annual 
meeting of that great 
society at Exeter Hall. 
Another important event was the Grosvenor House 
meeting on behalf of the Bishop of London’s Fund. 

This fund, as the Bishop and his predecessor, 
Dr. Creighton, have often laughingly admitted, is 
unhappily named, and its title sometimes causes 
misunderstandings. Thus ill instructed though kindly 
Churchmen (possibly with some confused recollection of 
the ‘‘ supplement ’’ system in the Presbyterian churches) 
have been heard to remark doubtfully, ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
grudge money for a good object, but surely the Bishop’s 
salary is large enough already !’’ 

A committee has been formed to arrange for the 
restoration of Bishop Hooper’s monument in St. Mary’s 
Churchyard, Gloucester. A meeting was held last week 
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AND PRINCESS OF WALES IN VIENNA: 
AT THE CHURCH OF ST. STEPHEN. 


in the Guildhall, when it was announced that nearly 
#100 had already been promised towards the fund. 
The memorial to Gloucester’s martyr - Bishop was 
unveiled in 1863, but the years have played havoc with 
it, and the stone tracery has crumbled away. 


The late Dean Farrar was to the end of his life 
actively interested in the decoration of the Chapter 
House at Canterbury, and he himself sanctioned the 
design for the large west window, which is to be filled 
with stained glass as a memorial of his connection with 
the Cathedral. The west window which has been placed 
in Exeter Cathedral to the memory of Archbishop 
Temple will be unveiled on July 1; and the Canterbury 
memorial, a bronze kneeling figure of the late Primate 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 


in robes, will be erected in 
June in the Corona, opposite 
the tomb of Cardinal Pole. 


The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, after visiting 
Florence, Siena, and some 
smaller towns of Tuscany, 
has returned to London for 
the May Meetings. 


The Bishop of Exeter 
made a most interesting 
speech on behalf of Japanese 
missions at a recent sale 
of work in the Cathedral 
City. As he truly said, no 
mission-field is ‘more im- 
portant at the _ present 
moment than Japan. The 
Japanese, Dr. Robertson 
remarked,. have shown a 
fortitude and_ self - control 
that would be noteworthy 
in any nation. They had 
not shown undue delight 
at «the recent victories, 
and it remained to be seen 
if their wonderful _ self- 
control governed them in 
their defeats. Although 
the Japanese were not 
Christians, and there was 
no -immediate _ likelihood 
of their becoming so, yet 
they had shown that there 
was something in  Chris- 
tianity that they liked and 
would gladly possess. 


The Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell,. who has’ had_ no 
holiday since he returned 
from America last autumn, 
has gone for a short rest 
on the Continent. He will 
be home on Sunday, May 1,°the anniversary of his 
settlement at the City Temple. fs 


Copyright Art Reproduction Co. 








Variable gears for cycles have been found so advan- 
tageous that the best of them will ere long be considered 
as necessary an addition to a cycle as the free-wheel. 
Although the two-speed gear for motor-cars was quickly 
discarded for three, it was not till a year ago that a 
three-speed for cycles was put upon the market. This, the 
Sturmey-Archer three-speed gear, is made by the Raleigh 
Cycle Company, Limited, but it can be fitted to any 
make of cycle. By a slight forward pressure of the thumb 
against the lever on the handle-bar a twenty-five per cent 
increase of speed is obtained without faster pedalling. 























WANT PROTECTION! 





They take me from my home afar, 
Where all my noble brothers are, 
And put me in a little Jar, 


And call me LEMCO. 
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Be sure that you are shown a GRAMOPHORE. 


“* Gramophoue” is sometimes used as a generic term, but the word describes a scientific sound-reproducing instrument 
manufactured only by the Gramophone and Typewriter, Ltd. 








Ourselves as others see ws: 


Madame ADELINA PATTI says of the G 


‘It reproduces the human voice to such a fine point that in listening to the records of Caruso, Plangon, &c., it seemed to me as 
if those artistes were actually singing in my saloons. I have never he: ard anything to equal it.’ 


PUCCINI says of the GRAMOPHONE 


‘To this marvellous machine I owe delicious moments, because it recalls exquisite artistical sensations and reproduces them in a 
true manner.”’ 


NIASSENET, in writing to the celebrated baritone Beriel, says— 


‘“As you are going to sing for the Gramophone, with which I was so charmed, do not forget to sing a few compositions 
of your friend, Massenet. 


JEAN DE RESZKE says-— 


‘I consider the Gramophone to be an instrument which is really marvellous. It reproduces the human voice to perfection.” 


EDWARD LLOYD says— 


‘IT am absolutely satisfied with the records, and am content that future generations should judge my voice by the 


Gramophone.” 
@ @ @ @ 


The very best music-dealers handle Gramophones and Gramo- 
phone Records. There are many other ‘ talking machines,’’ but 
only one GRAMOPHONE. If you will drop us a postcard we 
will send you our catalogues and price lists, together with the aa«, 
name and address of the nearest dealer who stocks a// our goods : en 
goods. . 
<> (aramornonts 4 





This Gramophone was specially 
designed for MADAME MELBA. @ & @ ® ben ic lee 7 Han og Bet 











The Gramophone & ‘Typewriter, Ltd., 
21, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


And at Berlin, Hanover, Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Brussels, Amsterdam, Milan, Sydney, Calcutta, Barcelona, and 7, Shorimarkxet Street, Cape Town. 











Betts THREE NUN 


TOBACCO fl 
GOOD NEWS 














“THREE NUNS” 


can be obtained now at every 
Tobacconist’s, and so can - - 


“KING’S HEAD.” 
































The anxious enquirer for these favourite brands 
need worry no more; no longer restless and 
unsatisfied under the influence of unfamiliar 
blends, he can fill his bowl with the “ divinest 
herb” and give himself up to the luxury of the 
incomparable mixture which he loves so well. 


























Sweet when the morn is gray, 

Sweet when they ’ve cleared away 

Lunch —and at close of day 
Possibly sweetest. 


Either is obtainable everywhere at 6d. per oz., in 
1 oz. packets, and 2 0z. and 4 oz. tins. 





‘THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES are sold in 
packets of 10 at 4d. per packet. 
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THE 
** THE RICH MRS. REPTON,’’ AT 


‘““The Rich Mrs. Repton,’’ Mr. Carton’s new comedy 
at the Duke of York’s, is one of those plays that amuse 
us despite ourselves, that exhilarate though they may 
not elevate. At the close we remember that the plot 
is of the slenderest, and is eked out by extraneous 
episodes ; that we have been imposed upon by stale old 
devices such as eavesdropping; that the characters are 
fantastics, not live people. But while the piece lasts 
we are content to let Mr. Carton have his way, know- 
ing that somehow this brilliant wit, this English Capus, 
always contrives an enjoyable entertainment. ‘This 
time the playwright relies on humour rather than 
on epigram, but he still voices, and even more forcibly 
than usual, that comfortable social optimism of his— 
the charity that grants much and expects but little. 
The idea with which his play starts is as grotesque as it 
is happy. Here is a good-natured, motherly minded rich 
widow, who founds a club, or rather ‘‘ home,’’ for upper- 


PLAYHOUSES. 
THE DUKE OF YORK’S. 


cleric’s exposure of her past that she may act as dea ex 
machina of the youngster’s love-story. The lad’s real 
sweetheart, however, only appears in the last act, and to 
bolster up his comedy Mr. Carton has to resort to a crude 
scene of blackmail, in which, of course, Mrs. Repton is the 
hero’s good angel. According to custom, Miss Compton, 
otherwise Mrs, Carton, assists her husband, playing the 
title-réle with that languid, telling drawl, that exquisitely 
mannered, unemotional art of hers which makes her 
middle-aged heroines inimitable; while such capable 
artists as Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. Dion Boucicault, Mr. 
Lowne, boyish Mr. A. E. Matthews, and pretty Miss 
Dora Barton also do their best for a dramatist who has 
seemingly hit the taste as well as the tone of his 
‘*smart’’ public. 

‘*HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR,’’ AT WYNDHAM’S. 
That charming dramatic fantasy of Captain Marshall’s, 
‘His Excellency the Governor,’’ has been transferred 
from the Duke of York’s to Wyndham’s Theatre, and still 
its picturesque tropical setting and its general atmo- 


666 





? into the provinces, 


”” gives place 
in a very 


Vanbrugh before they take ‘ Letty’ 
should waste no time, for ‘‘ His Excellency 
to ‘‘Cynthia’’ and Miss Ethel Barrymore 
few days. 








The London and North-Western Railway Company 
is making important alterations in the train service 
between London and Manchester and Liverpool, to 
come into operation from Monday, May 2. There will 
be a train in each direction between London and 
Manchester which will perform the journey in three 
and a-half hours, thus shortening by fifteen minutes 
their quickest runs heretofore made between London 
and Manchester. The only intermediate stop will be 
at Stockport. These trains will leave Euston at 6 p.m., 
and Manchester (London Road) at 4.10 p.m., and will 
have dining-cars attached for first, second, and third 
class passengers. A new luncheon-car express without 
intermediate stoppage to Crewe will leave Euston at 
12.10 noon, and arrive Manchester at 3.50 p.m. The 
same company announces that a considerable improve- 
between London and 


ment in its train and boat service 
Belfast and other parts of the North of Ireland, via 
Holyhead and Greenore, comes into force on Monday, 
May 2, the departure from London (Euston) being 
altered from 6.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m., with an arrival in 
Belfast the following morning at 7.40. 


sphere of love-making win for the author’s amiable fable 
hearty acceptance, and still Miss Irene Vanbrugh shows 
her comedy side at its most piquant in the réle of the 
fascinating adventuress, Stella de Gex. But those who 
wish to renew acquaintance with Mr. Marshall’s little 
play, and to see once more Mr. H. B. we and Miss 


class ‘‘ dead - beats,’? men who are failures but still 
‘* good fellows.’’ Mrs. Repton’s complacency towards 
her protégés is so amazing that she even consents to 
engage herself for two months to a young peer that 
he may keep his duns at bay and get time to win 
on the right horse; she even submits to an unamiable 











Restaurant Dieudonne. 


(RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'’S.) ae DIEUDONNE’S 
Renowned for Excellent Cuisine. ad 


Service a la Carte at Popular Prices. 
** Guffanti,”’ 


7s. 6d. 
5s. 6d. 
os. 6d. 
4s. 6d. 


SPECIAL DINNER 
ABRIDGED MENU 
LUNCHEON 
SUPPER 





Reserve your Gables in Advanee. 


Telephone No. 5265 Gerrard. London. 


(MAPPIN BROS. INCORPORATED.) 


Telegraphic Address : 








€ 
Originators 
OW. so 
ELECTRO . 
PLATE . 


& CO. 
LTb., 


ELKINGTO 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, Jewellers. 


LARGEST STOCKS. LOWEST PRICES. 


FITTED TRAVELLING BAGS. 


Illustrated Price List of 
100 Varieties Post Free. 


L5 to L500. 


BEST DESIGNS. 





£27 10s. 


as 
Illustrated. 


£27 10s. 


Illustrated. 


LONDON: 

22, REGENT STREET, S.W. 

73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL: 27 & 29, LORD STREET. 
MANCHESTER: ST. ANN'S SQUARE. 
GLASGOW: 84, ST. VINCENT STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: NORTHUMBERLAND STREET. 


BIRMINGHAM : 
Show-Rooms and Manufactory—NEWHALL STREET. 


_ 


A NUTRITIVE substance is NOT 
always a DIGESTIVE ONE. 


MELLIN'S 
FOOD 


however is both, and has become 
the STANDARD, because it. is a 
REAL Food A Food THAT 
ww 7 W@W FEEDS. # 2 @ 


Llkington & Co.’s 
productions are to be 
found tllustrated in 
their Comprehensive 
Catalogues, which 
are forwarded on 
application. 




















4 a 
a as Ree, 











completely fitted with richly chased 
£27 10s. 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST,., eE.c. 
220, REGENT STREET, west. 
] 158-162, OXFORD STREET, west. 


MANUFACTORY—The Royal Works, SHEFFIELD. JOHANNESBURG —Public Library Buildings. 


ROBERTSON S THE MEXICAN 


HAIR -RENEWER 
——s 
J.R.B 


DUNDEE WHISKY. 


in Finest Morocco Leather, 
as Illustrated, 


Trouville” Bag, 
Sterling Silver Requisites, 








| London 
Show 
Rooms: 





Res stores Bean or W Vhi te Hair to its ORIGINAL 
CoLour 

Being delicately perfumed, 
odour. 

Is nor a dye, and theretore 
or even white linen 

Should be in every 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 5s, 64d. 


nll NOTICE. 

rHE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United Stat ! 
| America, &c., &c. 


STEEL BOATS 


IGHTER, 


Air Chambers make them Unsinkable. 


THINK OF THE LUXURY OF A BOAT 
THAT CAN NEVER LEAK. 


leaves no unpleasant 
CHEAPER, STRONGER THAN Woop it leaves no unpl 


does not stain the skin 


house where a Hain RuNnewer 


oft. £08, 14, ft. £06, wift. £15. Carriage paid 


Catalogue of Koats and Sporting Guns from 
o } K 


ARMSTRONG’S Sporting Gun Dept., 
115, N'land Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, | 
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LM; GY Z 
Wo 
ANIMALS’ TREATMENT, 192 Pages (Illustrate«., 


US AL LF Pag at % Every Article Illustrated throughout 


' ds. pens bree, or oes r special la abe & from 28., 3s. 6d. bottles 


s R Embrocation. 4/7 : 
YY Y 
| UY | Ur A 
aes ha mt ELLIMAN SEC" 


series of twenty catalogues is marked 
in Plain Figures at the Minimum 
Price for Cash. Purchasers who are 


FURNISHING 
THROUGHOUT 


will find that these Catalogues will materially assist them in arriving at a decision 
as to the style to adopt for each room respectively, and in discovering, by com- 
parison, the best value obtainable for each separate item. 


Any one or more of these books will be sent free on receipt of the necessary 
particulars of the applicant’s requirements. 



































A welcome addition to any Library, Billiard 
Room, or Club Room is HAMPTONS’ 
/ Y, Y Yy, WHA: “ 


Utrwe hited passa Mate’) | Westminster” Reading Chair 


with adjustable and detachable Book Rest and hinged Table, 
fitted with partitioned Drawer,—covered in good tapestry, 
as illustrated herewith - - - os « ‘» 2d Se 


Without desk and flap table, £5 15s, 





For many other exclusive Specialities see HAMPTON & SONS’ 


: yes: New Book of Easy Chairs, No. S 311, sent post free on application, 
Ml ae 
eX We~ 


fos wabatite ee bie HA AM PTON G SONS Ld. 


THE FEF, 200K... FA Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


1l- free. or proof of 
Urpees Kee. oi Emans sal Embrocati 















































TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 





5 CLOUDY 
FLUID 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 

“MAKES HOME, SWEET HOME IN DEED.” 


None Genuine without the Signature of Scrubb & Co. on each Bottle. 





SCRUBB & CO., Ltp., GUILDFORD ST., LONDON, S.E. 
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MUSIC. 

The evening concert of the Kruse Festival at the Queen’s 
Hall on April 18 gave the best chance of the entire 
series to Herr Felix Weingartner. In this concert he 
firmly established his reputation here as a very original 
and great conductor. He is full of ‘buoyancy and 
enthusiasm, but his greatest gift is his catholicity of 
taste. It would be impossible to assign him to 
any school; but while this is so, it is in ITschaikowsky 
that-he is at his very best. The ‘‘ Symphonie 
Pathétique’’ was an extraordinary performance, and 
never has it been better played at the Queen’s Hall. 
The programme opened with a suite in B minor of 
Bach for flute and string orchestra; the solo flute was 
beautifully played by Mr. Albert Fransella. This was 
followed by Bach’s well-known concerto in A minor 
for the violin and orchestra, in which Professor Johann 
Kruse did some excellent work in the solo violin part. 
He was specially good in the lovely melody of the 
andante. An_ interesting little Italian serenade in 
G major by Hugo Wolf was given, and a suite in 
D mayor, by Stanford, again for the violin and orchestra, 
with Professor Kruse playing the solo part, was per- 
formed. It is not in any sense a great work, but it 
has some graceful movements, full of technical clever- 
ness, brilliant, and at the same time trivial in its effect. 
Mr. Henry Wood gave an interesting lecture on the 
wood-wind of the orchestra on April 22, at St. James’s 


from too great technicalities, was rendered additionally 
interesting by the charming illustrations of the capa- 
bilities of the different wood instruments. It was per- 
haps the giant scale that gave most pleasure, played 
by flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and horn. Some 
delightful music of Schumann, Spohr, Richard Strauss, 
Weber, etc., was performed. Mr. Henry Wood, by his 
clearness of expression and power of investing the 
subject with interest to the merest amateur, gives 
evidence of being a splendid teacher as well as a 
heaven-born conductor. Shs As: ORs 








The season at Ranelagh promises to be one of the 
most brilliant and successful in the annals of the Club. 
Many admirable structural alterations have been carried 
out, including the making of a third and new polo- 
ground, which has now been laid out, on the far side 
of the Beverley Brook. A new road has been made, 
enabling coaches to be driven to the Show Ground 
Enclosure without passing amongst the members and 
visitors. 

Increasing business has again made it necessary for 
Messrs. Oetzmann and Co. to extend their premises at 
62-79, Hampstead Road, W., where they carry on 
their complete house-furnishing business. Two large 
new show-rooms, specially devoted to bedsteads, bed- 
ding, and bed-room furniture, have now been opened. 
An illustrated price-list will be sent post free to any 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated July 7, 1900) of Mr. Charles Henry 
Gatty, LL.D., of Felbridge Place, Surrey, who died on 
Dec. 12, was proved on April 19 by Alfred Leighton 
Sayer and Charles Lane Sayer, the cousins, the value 
of the estate being sworn at £192,945. He gives £2000 
to the British and Foreign Society; £1000 each to the 
Church Missionary Society for Africa and, the East, the 
Church Pastoral Aid Society, and the Colonial and 
Continental; Church Society; £250 to the Home for 
Lost and Starving Dogs; £5000 to George William 
Seymour; £4000 to Harry Bentinck Budd; £3000 to 
his cousin Katharine Sayer; £2000 to Alexander John 
Scott Scott-Gatty; £500 each to the Rev. William 
Carlisle Sayer Milward, Grace Elizabeth Sutliffe, 
Florence Thynne, Arthur Hastie, and the Rev. Charles 
Walter Payne-Crawfurd ; £250 to the Rev. John Thorp; 
and legacies to servants. 

The will (dated Jan. 31, 1891) of Mr. Aubrey 
Harcourt, of Nuneham Park, Oxfordshire, who died 
on March 22, was proved on April 15 by Sir William 
George Granville Vernon Harcourt, M.P., the uncle, 
the value of the estate being £130,188, so far as can 
at present be ascertained. The testator gives his 
estates in the counties of Oxfordshire and Berkshire 
and any other freehold property to Sir William Harcourt 
for life, with remainder to his son Lewis Vernon Harcourt 
for life, with remainder to his first and other sons in 





Hall before the Concert-Goers’ Club. His lecture, freed address on application. 


seniority in tail male. He bequeaths £100 to his agent, 














OETZMANN ®& CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road.) 


60 & 61, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 75, UNION STREET, RYDE. 


CARPETS MADE 
OF CHARGE. 


ALL UP 


FREE 


i 

- * 

ical Vis 
+. \ 


Bh Seno 
WANS JED 


Silver-Plated Bread Platter, 

with elegant raised “‘ Antique ” 

border and loose wood centre 
lining, 21s. 


Handsome Benares Ware Tray, 
on carved folding stand, 


1 ft. 8in. high by 1 ft. 11 in. wide, Comfortable Easy Chair, spring stuffed 
£1 


and covered with Tapestry, £1 1s. 








. 


The ‘‘Wargrave”’’ Inlaid Mahogany Sheraton Bed-Room Suite, comprising Wardrobe with bevelled edge 

plate-glass door, and drawer under; Toilet Table, 3 ft. wide, fitted with 3 drawers and bevelled edge toilet mirror 

attached; Washstand with enclosed cupboard, and fitted with drawer, coloured marble.top and back, brass towel 
rail attached, 3 ft. wide; and 2 cane-seat Chairs. Complete for £13 1§s. 


\ 
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THE 
BRITISH 


7 
: 
é 
; 
; 
. 
' BRITISH 
; POLISH 

; 

7 

7 

: 

; 

> 


PEOPLE. 


Not only all brilliance, but all British. This is the metal polish they use in the NAVY. 

For silver, copper, brass, and «// metal goods, this dainty and exquisite polish will be 

found absolute perfection. Clean, easy, and prescnat to use. Its lovely lustre LASTS. 
Tins, Id., 2d., 4d., 6d. Groters, Oilmen, and stores. 


Is the great beautifier and preserver for any kind of boots. 

CHERRY BLOSSOM oer ~ Lor tle BEB, A. a otots, poaduees on exquisite 

. ish. i t ice— 
BOOT POLISH - 4. 44., 64. OUTFIT, Ie isk the Groce ene 


WICK SOAP CO., LONDON, W. 
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FALLS 


OF THE RHINE.__— 


EUROPE’S MOST BEAUTIFUL AND 
LONGEST WATERFALL, 


NEUHAUSEN, near Schaffhausen. 


Schweizerhof Hotel. 


FIRST-CLASS. 


1300 feet above sea, in a splendid situation overlooking the Falls. Large parks with playgrounds and 
shady walks. Most delightful climatic station. Baths. Spring and summer resort, noted for its 
healthy position, bracing air, and beautiful landscape. Patronised by English visitors. Open from Ma 
to October. Pension. Moderate terms. [English Church located in the grounds of the Schweizerhof. 





sHOW ROOMS Ww 
DILLY CIRCUS: 





Price, 


£17 10s, 


net. 


design ofa 

Gentleman’s 

Case in Oxhide, 

26 in. long, Lined 
Leather, fitted 

African Ivory Brushes, 


massive Sterling Silver 4 e 
Tops, price S 


Other 

Cases in 
Stock, fully 

fitted, from 

£8 8s. 
Customers’ old bag fittings made as new, and ada upwards. 

to Cases of newest design. Plans and Estimates free. 
NEW AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS FOR WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTATION, 
DREW & SONS are actual makers, and supply purchasers direct from their works, saving all the usual 
intermediate profits. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON TO SELECT FROM. 
DREW & SONS Also Actual _ PATENT “EN ROUTE” PATENT 
5 Makers of TEA% LUNCHEON BASKETS | WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS 
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—- 
ine and Pie Crusts. 


Promises are said to be like pie-crust—made to be broken! é 
no doubt made to be broken; but it is often hard to break, and still harder 


Pie-crust is 


to digest. But there is one kind of pie-crust and one kind of bread which 
is always easy to digest, and that is pie-crust and bread made with 


Brown & Polson’s 


NEW RAISING POWDER 


“Paisley Flour.” 


(Trade Mark.) 


And there is one promise which is not made to be broken, and that is the 
promise of easier work in baking and better results, when ** PAISLEY 
FLOUR’’ is used. A small quantity of ‘‘ PAISLEY FLOUR”’’ added to 
ordinary flour will enable anyone with little practice to bake good home- 
made bread, and with much more certainty of a well-raised loaf than 
when yeast or baking-powder is used. 
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BUDGET, 
1S04 


NO INCREASE 
IN PRICE. 


No. 555: 
4/9 per 100; 1/3 per 25. 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD-CLASS TOBACCONISTS. 





. STATEEXPRESS 
CIGARETTES __ 


If any difficulty in obtaining supply in any part of the world, please send P.O. or stamps to— 





ARDATH TOBACCO CO., 
44, Worship Street, E.C. 











of 


~) ADAMS'S 


Unequallied for its Brilliance 
Cleanliness. 





By Royal Warrant 


H.M. THE KING, 


Show Rooms— 








PORTLAND PLACE, 
LITERARY 





valuable to Invai ids & Students. 

















Bed Lifts £4 4s. 
a Boards 


Ss. 
Walking Machines. 
Portable W.C.’s 
Electric Bells, 
Urinals, 
\ Air & = Beds, 





ENTERED AT STATIONER'S Maki. 


FACS/MILE OF LABEL. 


HOVENDENS 
PERIAL 


CURLERS 


-) WITH BEVELLED EDGES, 
FOR ROUND CURLS. 








Self-Propelling 






GOCE POMP EEE fihiL 


aa iy 
rs fro 
- £1 





Used byH.M 
Govmt, 


Adopted by 
the Hospitals 
Association 


ia CHAIRS 


BS 


























4/12 GURLERS in BOX & 

; PRICE 6° SS ae 

1| Ext LARGE ForWAVING | witout tHis_ 

#) |(& in A Box) Same Price.| "ON Box. 
| 


pe To be obtained of all Hairdressers « Dealers 
3 WHOLESALE or R.HOVENDEN & SONS LT? Lonoon. 











THE OLDEST AND BEST. | 
“THE QUEEN” 


pounds of the same nature, 
recommending its use to all housewives.” 


FURNITURE 


= | It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots, 
Patent Leather, and Varnished or Enamelled Goods, 


Send addressed envelope (stamped id.) for dainty Memo Tablets. 
vicToRiIaA PAR EX a eae 


CARTER 


6* NEW CAVENDISH ST. 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an 
easy chair, bed or sofu, obviating fatigue and stooping. 


INVALID COMFORTS 







AMBULANCES—Hand or Horse. 
Best in the World! 


Adjustable Bath er 
Fires Carriage. om 


says: ‘‘ Having made a fresh trial 
its virtues after considerable experience with other com- 
we feel no hesitation in 


GOUT EB ave! 


Rheumatism. 


The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: 





sir,—. I was or wed Me ond experience a martyr to gout 
or twenty-five years 1° AVILLE’'S medicines, w are 
and simple and eas: ti of ap Pp’ sie ati I ws ured mpletely, and after 
nine BB re ars’ trial I can affirm th at they are a perfect specifi lan 
innocent and beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in 
like « circumstances, and they never fail.— T remain, yours truly, 


“FRANCIS CLOSE.” 


DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR 


(PERFECTLY HARMI.ESS) 
THE TRUE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


ONE BOTT 
7170 70 


SHEFFIELD. 








Illustrated Catalogues 


POST FREE. 
20 GOLD MEDALS & AWARDS. | 





LE SUFFICIENT FOR 
THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 





Price 9s. per Buttle of all Chemists. Wholesale Depot 
F. COMAR and SON, 64, Hcelborn Viaduct, London E.C. 
Descriptive Pamphiet,containing Testimonials, po sinleaitna tc cation. 


MACHINE \; 


In- 


Prices from 17/6 





Youwill finish your rideas fresh 
as you began, if your Cycle isa 


RALEIGH 


Fitted with the STURMEY-ARCHER 


Three Speed Gear 


Adjustable Couche, Beds 
from £1 17s. 











Bed Baths 12/6 
Commodes 21/- 





7, Chairs from£2 28 


Breakfast-in-Bed Tables 
from £1 4s. . 


For 


the Street 





Accident 





L eay's, Diamond or X Frame. J 


Motor Cycles frour 35 guineas. 


The RIGID, RAPID, RELIABLE RALEIGH 


You may learn all about this wonderful inven- 
tion by reading “ The Book of the Rateigh."’ 
7 and post free from The Raleieh Cycle 
., Ltd., Nottingham; 41, Holborn Viaduct, 


ondon 
5, Leinster St.. Dublin 43 ~49.. ictry St:. Liverpool ; 
Daily Mail og negate. Manchester; 
Lennord's Rd Chitown i) "arised 1; Rabing on Bdgs., 
St. Peter's Street t be rby; 6 London Road, Leicester ; 
ind from Agents everywhere 


Service of 





London. 


fron $1 10s, 


For 
Hand or Pony. 








The 3 Speed Gear may be titted to any make of cycle 
Particulars from— 
The 3 Speep Gear Syxvicare, Lrp., Lenton, Nottingham, 
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LLY 
= 


a 


J 


J 


isthe Only Senuine 
of all Lily of the Valley Perfumes 


ever produced. 


y ‘ !. Beware of imitations and ask for the 
full firm of the inventor 


i> GusTAV LOHSE BERLIN 


f bh 


SD 





hI 1 Sold everywhere 















MARIAN] 
wetie. WINE .se:. 


REFRESHING. 


as to the 
powers of 


STRENGTHENING. STIMULATING. 
8000 PHYSICIANS have 


truly remarkable health-giving, 
MARIANI WINE. 


MARIANI WINE, THE BEST AND SUREST TONIC RESTORATIVE 


FOR CENERAL DEBILITY, 
EXHAUSTION & WANTor ENERCY. 


or of all Chemists and Stores. 


testimonials 
recuperative 


sent unsolicited 
nourishing, and 





Delivered free trom Witcox & Co., 49, Haymarket, London, S.W. ; 








I 


157, Queen Victoria Street, London, whose names are engraved on the | 
Government Stamp. 


THE 


—_— - ——— ee a — 


Harry Gale, and legacies to servants, 
the residue of his property to Sir William Harcourt, 

The Irish probate of the will (dated July 30, 1869), 
with a codicil (dated Feb. 20, 1904), of Sir James 
Musgrave, Bart., D.L., of Drumglass House, Belfast, 
Chairman of the Donegal Railway Company, who died 
on Feb. 22, granted to Henry Musgrave and Edgar 
Musgrave, the brothers, was resealed in London on 
April 18, the value of the estate in England and Ireland 
being £80,370. ‘The testator leaves all his property to 
his said two brothers, share and share alike. 

Se will (dated Nov. 5, 1901), with a codicil (dated 
May 1902), of Mr. William Astle, of 160, Denmark 
Hili, a "ateaceat of the London and Westminster Bank, 
who died on March 7, was proved on April 14 by William 
George Devon Astle, the son, Henry Smith, and Lionel 
Alfred Martin, the executors, the value of the estate 
being £60,152. The testator gives £100 to Henry 
Smith, and legacies to servants; and subject thereto 
leaves all his estate and effects among his children. 

The will (dated May 8, 1903) of Mr. John Forbes, 
K.C., of Lincoln’s Inn, and Hazeldean, Putney Hill, 
Recorder of Hull, who died on March 18, was proved 
on — 21 by Mrs. Maria Elizabeth Forbes, the widow, 


and he leaves 
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Mrs. Emma Walsh, the daughter, Herbert Francis 
Manisty, and David Hugh Watson Askew, the executors, 
the value of the estate being £53,017. The testator 
bequeaths £300 and the household furniture to his wife ; 
#100 each to his brothers James and Alexander; £500 
to his daughter; and £100 each te Herbert Francis 
Manisty and David Hugh Watson Askew. The residue 
of his property he leaves, in trust, for his wife, for life, 
then to his daughter, for her life, and then to her children 
as she shall appoint. Should she leave no issue, then 
he gives £10,000 to the Aberdeen: University for a 
scholarship in physical, biological, and chemical science, 
and the ultimate residue between the Royal Homes for 
Ladies of Limited Means, the Barristers’ Benevolent 
Association, the Chelsea Hospital for Women, St. 
Thomas’. Hospital, the Royal Free Hospital, and the 
Hospital for Sick Children (Great Ormond Street). 


The will (dated April 27, 1899) of Mrs. Julia Jane 
Hampson, widow of the Rev. William Seymour Hampson, 
of Thurnham Court, Maidstone, who died on March 10, 
was proved on April 19 by Sir George Francis Hampson, 
Bart., and the Rev. Thomas Philip Hampson, the sons, 
the value of the estate amounting to £26,904. The 
testatrix bequeaths £1000 each to her younger sons 
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Charles Senos, Thomas Philip, and John Nicholl; 
and leaves the residue of her property between them 
and her son Sir George Francis, he bringing into 
account the sum of £3000. 


The will 9g July 31, 





1903) of Sir Henry Charles 
Eden Malet, Bart., of Wilbury, near Salisbury, who died 
on Jan. 12, was proved on April 14 by Sir Edward 
Baldwin Malet, Bart., G.C.B., the brother, and William 
Watson Rutherford, the value of the estate being 
£23,690. The testator gives certain jewels, plate, etc., 
horses and carriages to his wife, Dame Laura Campbell 
Jane Malet; and the furniture, pictures, works of 
att, etc., at Wilbury to his brother. The residue of his 
property he leaves, in trust, for his wife, for life. 

The will (dated Aug. 5, 1903) of Sir Edwin Arnold, 
K.C.1.E., of 31, Bolton Gardens, who died on March 24, 
was proved on April 21 by Dame Tama Arnold, the 
widow, Edwin Lester Arnold, the son, Mrs. Lilian 
Katherine Earle, the daughter, and Robert Anthony 
Arnold, the nephew, the value of the estate being 
£6417. The testator appoints the funds of his first 
marriage settlement to his children Edwin Jester and 
Lilian Katherine; and of his second marriage to his son 
Gilbert Emmerson. All his property he leaves to his wife. 











OOPING COUGH. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 


HE celebrated effectual cure without internal 
medicine. 


| SPECIAL,” 
Sole Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, | (. FINSBURY’ 
pars’ warranty. 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 





at half-prices. 
ducements if you book your order now. EN 


FREE TRIAL 


£15/15 
£12/12 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
CROUP. D’ALMAINE’S 


and ORGANS. REDUCED PRICES. 
model 

* model . 

“ ACADEMY” model . 

E asy terms arranged. 

allowed within three yea gs if exchange 

Organs from 5 guineas. 
D’ALMAINE (Estd. 559 poate), 91, Finsbury Pavement, City. 


119 years) peat 


Carriage Free. 


(Estd. 


On ap prov al. 
12} gs. * DUCHESS” model +s 23g. 
15 gs. “WAVERLEY” model 30gs 
19 gs. “ORPHEUS” model _. 
Full price paid ‘wilt’ Fe. 
for a higher class instrument. 


‘GRIMAU 


Catarrh, Sleeplessness, and 
relieved by these CIGARETTES. 
ntill7. Saturdays 3 


ASTHMACURE 


INDIAN CIGARETTES*: 


Difficulty in Expectoration, Asthma, Nervous Coughs, 

Oppression 
All Chemists, or Post Free, 
1s.9d. WILCOX & CO., 49, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 1, BELFAST, 
And 166 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Mantufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s, 1/3 doz. | HEMSTITCHED. 
Ladies’ 2 ” Ladies’, 2/9 doz 
Gents’, e 
“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”—7/e Queen. 


immediately 








Small- Folding Umbrellas 


ask for our 


STEEL TUBE-STICKS. 
Will not break or bend, 
Cost only a FEW PENCE extra. 





Pure, 





BICYCLES! ! 


The finest assortment of 1904 MODELS in the country 


Special in- 


Direct from factory to ride . 
DAYS’ 





A. ROWLAND & SONS, 67, 


Is of inestimable value for Preserv- 
ing and Beautifying the Teeth, 
Preventing and 
Strengthening 

Sweetening the Breath. All dentists 
affirm that no wash can possibly be 
as efficacious for 
Preserving the 
Non-Gritty Tooth Powder 
Common Sense teaches one this. 
Such Rowland’s Odonto has for 

80 years proved itself. 


Arresting 


Decay, 
the Gums, 


and 


Polishing and 
Teeth as a 


2/9 per box, sold by Stores, Chemists, and 


HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 


uste rest ratt HANDKERGHIEFS 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inguiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 











#sthma 


The worst attack of Asthma, Wheezing, Tightness 
of Breath, or Cough at night, instantly relieved by 


CIGARES be JOY. 


The medicated smoke checks the cough, loosens 
the phlegm; a little perseverance effecting a “ys 
lete cure. o Years’ Success. 2/6 Box 35. 
/iLcox, 49, Haymarket, S.W., and all Chemists. 











WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE MADE IN ALL SIZES AND 
VARIOUS STYLES. 


Over 12, 000, 000 in use. 
WALTHAM move- 


ments may be had 
in any quality of 
case. All prominent 
jewellers can furnish 











allowed on every cycle we tell, 


“ COVENTRY 
FLYER "’ for 


“ SENTINEL 
ROADSTER" for 


“ AMAZON" for 


£7/7 
£6/6 


£5/5 THE 


FISHER, 188, STRAND. me 


you with particulars 
and prices of 
arious 


GENT’S EIFFEL lw made. 





“MONTROSE” for £4/15 


The “ Coventry Flyer ”’ is fitted with 
genuine New Departure Coaster Hub 


ORIGINAL FIRM 


Established 1838. 


Silver, 


or Hyde Clutch and Bowden Brake, 





Front Rim Brake, Plated Rims, 

Feather-weight Stee i Mudguards, &e. 
‘ Best makes 
This machine is the talk of 


“Sentinel Roadster’ and 
**Amazon”’ have Free Wheels, Front 
Rim Brakes, and Best Tyres. 

The “‘ Montrose” has Fixed Wheel 
and Double-Tube Detachable Tyres, 
fully guaranteed. 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 


Old machines taken in exchange. We have a large stock 

SHOP-SOILED and SECOND-HAND Cycles of 

well-known makes from £1 5s. to £4. | 
TYRES, LAMPS, CYCLE ACCESSORIES AT 
HALF ORDINARY PRICES. Write for Lists. 





MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. 74 kK, 


19 to 21, Charing Cross Road, London. 





| 
{ 
85 to 97, Paradise Street, Liverpool ; : 
| 
| 
| 


TELL COOK 


Gent’s Case, leather, lined leather, 


24in., complies — 


Price complete, 


FISHER, iss, STRAND. 


Write for 
interesting 
book tell- 





silver mounts, as shown. 


ing all 
about > 
highe 

grade “4 
sent free 
on request 


ADDRESs— 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Dept. 6, 125, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


(WHOLESALE ONLY). 














—- Green, and Red Thread), is unique Dentifrice 
perfect h ae 8 and comfort of ey ‘Teeth, Mouth, and Gums. ons rhe 
*Yellow ad” instantaneously stops the most violent toothache. 
When the pain is pm, that with the * 
a daily tooth-was By its special properties the Bacteria whieh 
attack the Mouth are destroyed ; 
ensured ; and the Teeth paprgerved white and sound tilltheend. Of all 
Chemists, or WILCOX, Haymarket, London. Sole Agents. 








KEATINGS POW 


KILLS 


LACK BEETLE 


Tins Only 4° 6? 418 











Oakey Ss‘ WELLINGTON. 
Knife Polish 


The Original Preparation for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery 
and all Steel, Iron, Brass and Copper articles. Sold ip Canisters 
at 3d... 6d., & la., by Grovers, fronmongers, Oilmen, & 

Wellington Emery and Black Lead Mills, London, 8.B. 




















‘Green Thread” should be used as 


freedom from Offensive Breath is 
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PATENT 


Registered Nos.— 9 
342186/7. 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


(With or without Spats—Spats made detachable uf required.) 


Shaped to Wind on Spirally from Ankle to 
Knee without any turns or Twists. 
Made of all Wool. Will Fit any Leg. 
Great Support to the Leg. 

Can be worn under Trousers to keep the Leg 
Dry and Warm. 

Can be Used without Stockings. 


Sup lied in Various Qualities and Colours (including Military 
Shades). Shade Cards and Quality Patterns on application. 


The “REGULATION” quatity ts the same as now supplied 
to His Majesty's Government. 


For LADIES 


and CHILDREN. 
LIGHT WEIGHT. 

Per Pair. 

With Spats - 7s. 6d. 
Detachable, ts. extra 

Without Spats 5s. od. 


Send Size of Boot. 


FOR MEN. 
With Spats, from tos. 6d. 
to 12s. per pair. 
Detachable, ts. extra 

Lf detachable required, send size 


of boot. 


Without Spats, 
from 6s.to 7s. 6d. 
per pair. 


























PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS= 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., ee’ Somerser. 


Agents for the United States and Canada: BALE & MANLEY, Wool Exchange Building, New York, U.S.A. 


A Shilling Bottle 
makes20 Gallons. 
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is a scientific dis- 
infectant that is as 
i effective as it is 
} economical. Used 
about the house 
daily—in_ sinks, 
traps, drains, w.c.’s, 
dust-bins, &c.—IZAL 
will often save much 
if money by preventing 
much ill-health. 


Officially Adopted by 
His Majesty’s 
Government. 


Sold everywhere at 


6d., 1S., 28. 6d., 45. 6d. 


1s. BOTTLE MAKES 
20 GALLONS. 















































(Only as much need be made at 
a time as is required.) 


FREE. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
F.R.S.E., &c., has edited 
and revised a most interest- 
ing and important work of 
fifty pages, entitled, ‘* The 
Izal Rules of Health.” <A 
copy will be sent free and 
post free. Address— 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & CO., Lta., 











Thorncliffe, near Sheffield. 
(Dept. 24). 


CM&O? 
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THE AITCHISON 
PRISM FIELD GLASSES 


Ghe Novelty of the Season. 
MADE IN LONDON. 


DOUBLE HOLLOW GROUND, by Wilkinson’s Celebrated Patent Process. om P a * ~~ 
Pair of Razors in Case pa jie Black handle £0 16 Oo Ivory Handle “ 4 oO - f 


Four ce] % ” Oo 

Seven, Marke d with Days of We ee k 5 10 O % 3650 LARGE OBJECT GLASSES, GIVING 
ilkinson Patent Safety Shz avers, in Cz ases, from 8s, 6d, to 65s. 

By return of post on receipt of P.O.0. to— MORE LIGHT, 


JOHN POUND & CO., 67, Piccadilly; 211 Regent’ Street 318, Stren Il Street, E.C VARIABL IA 
iccadilly ; egent Street; trand d 81, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; 
or any Cutlers, Hairdressers, Stores, etc. Write for ” Razor List. Established 1772. fh 3 A E D PHRAGMS. 


HENRY WILKINSON, Gun, Sword, and Razor Maker, == — MANY IMPROVEMENTS. 


PALL MALL HOUSE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. Mad 
t va ade 




















in our own Factory in London. 


et _, Magnifying 6 Diameters, £5. 
ul . Ba ‘a 8 ” 8 ” £5 10s. 
2 ” 10 ” £6. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 
F, B. NORCLIFFE, Esq., Langton Hall, Malton, Yorks, writes :— 


pril 2, 1904. I enclose’ cheque, having kept the twelve-power 
(Aitchison Prism) glasses in preference to the eight, They seem highly 
satisfactory.” 


JOHN BOLT, Esa,., Cliftridge, Northam, R.S.O., N, Devon, writes :— 
“April 4, 1904. Enclosed is a cheque for the Field Glasses (No, 12, 
Absolutely Cure Aitchison Prism) which I have kept, and which I think excellent,” 


BILIOUSNESS. 
1 sick HEADACHE. 
TORPID LIVER. WHY BUY FOREIGN PRISM BINOCULARS WHEN THE 


FURRED TONGUE. a ts 
INDIGESTION. AITCHISON."’ LONDON-MADE, IS CHEAPEST & BEST? 


CONSTIPATION ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 
DIZZINESS. EEE A 


SALLOW SKIN. 
Th TOUCH h & | VY E. rR Small Bees AITC H ISON & CO., mide ttoniented 
v ym ; psi 428, STRAND; also at 46, FENCHURCH ST.; 281, OXFORD ST.; 


Genuine Wrapper Printed on 
ee ee ee Jhene Feed 6, POULTRY; 47, FLEET ST.; and 14, NEWGATE ST., LONDON. 
Look for the Signature, 

















“A 

















ROBINSON & CLEAVER, cro., BELFAST, G. E. LEWIS? 73!" .88h,.28. 


And 166 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. BIT. Paris, 1878; Sydney AS AN EJECTOR 
- | 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. A TINY 1879 and 1880 ; 
7 ; 
IRISH Collars, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 per doz a hae -_ wa | a 
: and Calcutta, fs = RO aken 


Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per doz. CIAL LOR H 
{ ar < onours 


Shirts, Fine Qualit wherever 
COLLARS, CUFFS, "3°22 9 
SAMPLES & PRICE j aod pure ” Linen j 
A L P ronts, 35/6 per 
usts post ence. AND SHIRTS. : api gh 


N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new with good materials in 


de z = 
Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14/- the 4-doz. 4 SF > \ | 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for j : 
Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. —— a 
BS { TREBLE CRIP 
' be 42). =) W/TH_ PATENT 
| ames. EJECTOR — 


Every Genuine 1904 Is the way with | Friee £415 15s. 


Cross-bolt < my Treble-grip 


The above is the os de- 
‘ velopment of The Gun of SSS ~ 
the Period,” fitted with the newest and best Patent Ejector, com- 
~\, M E j A 4 bined with G. E. Lewis's Treble Grip. 

We also make this Gun as a Non-Ejector, with treble-gnp or cross- 
bolt action, at 12 Guineas and upwards, or with top-lever and 

» double-belt from 10 Guineas. 
bs Our Stock of Sporting Guns and Rifles, Ready for Delivery. is the 


Bears this Trade Mark. largest in England. Send for 200 page Illustrated Catalogue of finished 

Stock, giving bend, weight, and full description of every gun. ohn 

One Grade ane invite Sportsimen to come and inspect our Stock. Any Gun or Rifle 
Onty—the Best. \ Does not injure any metal, however delicate, may be Fested at our Range before Purchase. 


£12 12s. Net, or or skin of user, and, unlike the liquid me tal REPAIRS.—All kinds of Re irs by a Staff of the most Skilled 

&1 1s. Monthly. polishes, which cont — a ery Globe I ie Workmen in the Quotations Free. 

( em Cc... 

Booklet Post Free on application to ra n00-tns — ey I pone Hong E.. ie : — Secondhand Guns by other gee. taken in Exe a 
GUN AND RIFLE WO 


Premier Cycle Co. (Limited), Coventry Stockton-on-Tees is 
London § 20, Holborn Viaduct, E.C,& TRADE MARK. G. E. LEW 9 32 & 33, Lower Loveday St. "BIRMINGHAM. 
he E 
Depots 3, Hammersmith Rd., W (Established 1850.) 


GREEN’S (srs. srromrnenr | eO5i) ve nme nn | | THE FAMOUS 


Be . S ee) | Dwarf wai 
LAWN MOWERS fa >) | « oD LN 
AND ROLLERS. \gaee of "|| Ma Razor 
A ; YY — j 5 None genuine unless bearing the registered 
Ne et MB Fe Trade-Mark, ‘‘ THE MAB.” 


First, F ienteneil. ned Best ON. 
in the World. cele ae ae The | amalgam of steel renders imitat PRICE. 
) ¥ 5 eal special amalgam of steel renders imitation ; eg Sia 
, aye. ; — 7 | impossible, and makes it the Black wget ea Pigg lle 3/6 
SS. a S i Ce ee =~ COtst~—sS Si SCOFINEST SHAVING IMPLEMENT Black .. ... 9G} Ivory... 2. 96 
mithfield Lronworks, ; | apres - 
fe : IN_THE WORLD. ‘‘“MAB” co., 


New Survey Works, 


. Coie | | 
Southwark St., London, S.E. oe Sis : r : Za | z : THE TENSION STROP, a perfect Razor 73, NEWHALL a... BIRMINGHAM. 


Please write for Price List No, 10 Sharpener, 2/- and 3/6 each. 
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THE Prince OF WALES. 
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THE MECHANISM OF GRAND OPERA: THE SCENERY FROM THE FRONT. 


‘ Deawincs Mave ar Covent Garpren By S. Beco axnp W. Russert Fuint. 





fut New Sec ror Act 





1i—SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATE 


THE GRAND OPERA SEASON AT COVENT GA 


BORDER AND PORTRAITS OF Com 
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LEADING SINGERS AND THE CHIEF COMPOSERS \ 
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tARDEN: OLD FAVOURITES 


Composers BY A. HuGH FISHER. 


AND NEW _ STARS. 
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WHOSE WORK WILL BE HEARD THIS SUMMER 
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MECHANISM GRAND OPERA: THE SCENERY FROM’ BEHIND. 





Wr 4 coaln winds ie Sli, at He Gb ee 
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1, Ont OF THE BREAKING WALLS IN * GOLTERDAMMERUNG.” 4. SCKNERY IN THE Makinc: THe Paint-Room. » CENTRAL VIEW OF THE “ GRIDIRON,’’ SHOWING THE MECHANISM 


. : : “an - FOR HoistinG AND HanoGinGc Srace Corus. 
2. Scenu vor Acr IIL, or “Dis Warkixe.” 5. Tue New Parenr Trap, Suowinc How a SINGER CAN : me ‘ 
. Tue Turnx-Tasce SwimainG APPARATUS FOR THE RHINE MAWENS 
: . nE Raised TO THE STAGE FOR A SupDEN APPEARANCE, oon we *? 
3. A Pace From tHe Prompr-Book, SHowinG ELaporare IN GOrtERDAMMERUNG, 


Directions to THE MecHANIcaAL Srarr. 6. Tuu First Exvecrric Bringer Ratsep Tux SwimMinGc Apraratus For © Das Ruutnxcoin.” 





